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Jews 1N THE Soviet Union: Next week’s number will 
represent an unusual departure for us. It will be a special 
issue on “Jews in the Soviet Union,” a documentary report 
by the editors of THe New Leaver. The report traces the 
historical] development of Soviet Jewry from the Bolshevik 
Revolution to date. Its primary emphasis, however, is on 
the current social and political status of Soviet Jewry, its 
culture and religion. 

The most valuable feature of the report is its profuse 
documentation, which is based almost entirely on Soviet and 
non-Soviet Communist sources, brought together for the first 
time in a coherent pattern. The study’s frame of reference 
is the general Soviet policy on nationalities and religion, and 
the bearing of this policy on the status of the Soviet Jewish 
community. 

Music HATH CHARMS, ETC.: Far be it from us to stoop to 
technicalities. It’s a mere technicality that the beginning 
of autumn is still a few weeks away. This is our first issue 
in September, and the appearance of this number on the 
Labor Day holiday is for us only a forceful, unavoidable re- 
minder that the happy lark of summer is over—and it’s back 
to the weekly salt mines wit’ ya. 

A token of the seriousness with which we approach the 
new season is the fact that with this issue we resume our 
regular music column (page 29). It may not drown the 
cacophonous sound of politics, but it will soothe our breast 
and lighten our burdens and, we hope, yours to be charmed 
by the contemplation of the sweet lyre’s outpourings. 








We think we have a find in Albert Goldman, who will 
be our regular music man. His sideline is teaching English 
literature at Hunter College in New York. (He has previ- 
ously taught at Columbia, City and Brooklyn Colleges.) But 
that’s only how he earns his keep. His real love is music, 
and we look forward eagerly to the regular, biweekly ap. 
pearance of a column that maintains the same standards of 
literacy, lucidity and taste revealed in his initial effort 
this week. 

Visit: In anticipation of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s visit to this country, five American public figures have 
issued a statement which we think worth citing. The five 
are Senators Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.), Thomas J. Dodd 
(D.-Conn.), Paul H. Douglas (D.-IIl.), and Representatives 
Walter H. Judd (R.-Minn.) and John W. McCormack (D.- 
Mass.). The statement reads, in part: 

“We believe that Mr. Khrushchev’s visit should be the 
occasion of a renewed expression of America’s dedication to 
freedom and justice in the world. Such an expression would 
strengthen the President’s hand in dealing with Mr. Khrush- 
chev; it would afford fresh testimony of the American 
people’s unwavering determination to stand behind their 
Government’s efforts to resist Communist aggression. 
It would relieve the anxieties of Free World peoples who 
may be affected by Communist efforts to portray the visit 
as evidence of American weakness. . . . 

“Love of freedom and justice still burns fiercely in the 
hearts of Americans.” 
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Communist incursions in India and Laos are signs of a ‘big freeze which China is 


BoMBAY 

GAINST THE big thaw which may 
A occur in East-West relations 
after Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev and President Eisenhower ex- 
change visits must be set the equally 








hig freeze which Mainland China de- 
liberately seems to be engineering in 
South Asia. Here are some signs of 
the onset of winter in Sino-neutralist 
relations: 

1, Communist guerilla forces, based 


‘in North Vietnam and supplied in 


part by China, have brought to a 
head their campaign to wrest control 
of the two northern provinces of the 
independent kingdom of Laos. In 
this connection, political observers 
here have not lost sight of the fact 
that Ho Chi Minh, North Vietnam’s 
Communist ruler, was in Moscow 
just a few weeks ago and conferred 
with Khrushchev and other Kremlin 
leaders shortly before the military 
action in Laos was stepped up. 

2. Just a week ago, Chinese Com- 
munist forces invaded Indian terri- 
tory, battled with Indian troops and 
captured border posts more than 
1,000 miles apart—in the Northeast 
Frontier Agency and in the Ladakh 
region of Kashmir. On this occasion, 
in addition to sending a stiff protest 
to Peking, Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru repeated his earlier 
warning that any Chinese attack on 
two other automomous border areas, 
Sikkim and Bhutan, would be tanta- 








SHAROKH SABAVALA reports on India 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 
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mount to aggression against India it- 
self, 

3. New Delhi has in its possession 
—the Indian Government has offici- 
ally denied this—details of a Chinese 
blueprint for a Himalayan federation 
of all Mongolian peoples. The in- 
formation was first made public by 
H. V. Kamath, a leader of the Praja 
Socialist party and a former member 
of Parliament who recently made an 
extensive tour of the Himalayan re- 
gions with the knowledge and permis- 
sion of the Indian Government. 

The federation is to include inde- 


pendent Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan— 
the latter two autonomous states 
bound by treaties to the Indian Union 
— the predominantly Buddhist La- 


JUNGLE FIGHTING IN LAOS, 1954: COMM 


deliberately engineering’ in its relations with South Asian neutralists 


Red Offensive in Asia 


dakh area and the Northeast Frontier 
Agency (NEFA), where the two mili- 
tary incidents occurred last week. 
NEFA, incidentally, borders on As- 
sam, where the Dalai Lama entered 
this country after fleeing Lhasa. It 
is also worth noting that last July the 
Communist party of Nepal elected Ho 
Chi Minh and Communist China’s 
Mao Tse-tung to its Politburo. 

4. So far in response to Indian and 
Burmese protests against Peking’s 
cartographic invasions southward— 
official Chinese maps show many 
thousands of square miles of Indian 
and Burmese territory as belonging 
to the Chinese People’s Republic—Pe- 
king has stated that these are old Kuo- 
mintang maps and that Communist 
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China has had no time to prepare new 
ones. Last April, however, Chinese 
Communist Chou En-lai 
dropped this pretext by telling a Peo- 


Premier 


ples’ Congress that China’s frontiers 
with her southern neighbors were 
“undetermined” and that the Govern- 
ment was disinclined to recognize the 
internationally accepted McMahon 
Line which demarcates relevant re- 
gions in this part of the world. At this 
Congress, reportedly, booklets were 
circulated in which author Mao Tse- 
tung called for an extension of 
China’s frontiers to include all those 
countries whose people are of Mon- 
golian origin. 

5. Early in August, Prime Minister 
Nehru told the Indian Parliament that 
the Sino-Indian Agreement of 1954 
on Tibet had again been violted when 
the Chinese Communists declared 
Indian currency to be illegal in Tibet, 
froze all Indian goods and subjected 
Indian traders to “flagrant discrimin- 
atory practices.” 

6. After years of pretending to be 
a national organization, rooted in the 
soil, the Communist party of India 
has thrown off all camouflage and 
emerged as an agent of a foreign 
power. During the Tibetan revolt, it 
acted both in Parliament and outside 
as the spokesman of the Chinese Em- 
bassy in New Delhi and carried to 
the whole country Chou En-lai’s 
charge that the Tibetan upsurge was 
Indian-inspired. Later, when its Min- 
istry in Kerala was under popular 
assault, members of the party’s Cen- 
tral Executive and the Kerala Party 
secretary in  particular—he takes 
pride in being called Kerala’s Khrush- 
chev—took to making frequent trips 
to this same embassy for advice and 
guidance. 

Since 1950, although this fact has 
not generally been known, the Com- 
munist parties of India, Burma, In- 
donesia and Nepal have been turning 
to Peking and not Moscow for their 
instructions. It is not the Kremlin, but 
the former Imperial City of the Man- 
chus which now is firmly established 
as their Mecca. 

7. The instructions being given are 


partly revealed by the recent behavior 
of Nepali leader K. I. Singh, a former 
rebel who once sought asylum in Pe- 
king and who now has returned to 
Katmandu, the Nepali capital, to 
mount a fresh campaign against In- 
dia’s “imperialist intentions.” Sim- 
ilarly, Indian Communists in those 
areas which lie adjacent to the Tibet 
border are keeping New Delhi’s 
Home Ministry hopping with their 
propaganda and their not-so-secret 
efforts to establish direct contact with 
Chinese and Tibetan Communists on 
the other side. 

By these and other activities, the 
Communist party of India, presum- 





ably under orders, has willingly iso- 
lated itself from the mainstream of 
Indian political life, very nearly de- 
stroyed its domestic alliances with 
other like-minded groups and now 
faces a new low ebb in its Indian 
fortunes with the greatest equanimity. 
The conclusion being drawn from its 
cheerful efforts to commit national 
suicide is that it is so supremely con- 
fident of China’s future in this region 
that the present does not matter very 
much. 

This conclusion is bothering an in- 
creasing number of Indians, includ- 
ing Nehru, who, however, remains 
reluctant to admit that his grand 
Asian alliance lies shattered. In the 


CHOU EN-LAI IN INDIA: THE SINO-NEUTRALIST HONEYMOON IS OVER 





rest of the country there are no jl. 
lusions left. In a recent cartoon ina 
prominent Indian newspaper, a little 
boy is shown changing a popular 
slogan on a wall from “Hindi Chini 
bhai bhai”—bhai means brother—to 
“Hindi Chini bye bye.” There is a 
growing demand that the Communist 
party of India be made to forfeit its 
right to offer itself for elections since 


it no longer can be called a truly 
Indian party. 

In Kerala, the Indian President, 
apart from temporarily taking over 
the state, has been asked to institute 
a full-scale inquiry into the workings 
of the previous Communist adminis- 


tration, partly to reveal its source of 
funds, which people in Kerala suspect 
were not of Indian origin. Just be: 
fore the Kerala agitation started on 
June 12, for instance, it became 
known that the Communist party 
made large withdrawals from two 
prominent foreign banks in Bombay. 

Meanwhile, in Nehru’s own words, 
Peking faces New Delhi with a wall 
of silence. On Tibet, diplomatic ex 
changes have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. There is not even the usual 
“thank you” for India’s again raising 
the question of China’s inclusion it 
the United Nations, perhaps because 
Peking no longer trusts India’s mo- 
tives. 
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WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


By Julius Duscha 


Eisenhower's Firm Stand Influences 


Congress in Labor, Housing Debates 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER continues 
p to confound the political ex- 
perts as well as his partisan foes. 
Late in his second term, he has be- 
come a stronger leader rather than a 
weak lame duck, as the experts had 
predicted and as his foes had hoped 
he would be. During most of the 


/ summer, the President has been so 


much of a take-charge guy that there 
has been considerable discussion in 
Washington about the “new” Eisen- 
hower. 

There is by no means unanimous 
agreement in the capital that the 
President has changed. Indeed, some 
of his most fervent journalistic and 
political admirers seem to be shocked 
at the suggestion that Eisenhower 
hasn’t always given his all to the 
Presidency. On the other hand, a 
few of his sunshine admirers have 
tried to point out that Eisenhower 
himself has demolished the aloof 
image he has projected from the 
White House and has reverted to his 
more forceful World War II self. 
Whether the Eisenhower who is now 
once more fascinating the rest of 
the world as well as the nation is 
old or new, the President seems to 
have a better grasp of his job and 
more zest for it than at any other 
time since he entered the White 
House. 

So far, Eisenhower’s new ap- 
proaches to foreign policy have pro- 
duced only speculation and no con- 
crete results. The outcome of his 
personal diplomacy must await So- 
Nikita Khrushchev’s 
Visit to the United States and the 
President’s trip to the Soviet Union. 


Viet Premier 
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But in his dealings on domestic leg- 
islation with Congress, Eisenhower 
already can point with pride to some 


achievements which seem highly 
significant. 
The Landrum-Griffin labor bill 


might have been approved by the 
House even if the President had not 
taken to television with a plea for 
the legislation. A majority friendly 
to the interests of organized labor 





has always been difficult to put to- 
gether in the House, which still has a 
disproportionate share of 
oriented, small-town lawyers with lit- 
tle or no appreciation of the achieve- 
ments of the labor movement. In 
1947, the Hartley bill, which was 
whooped through the House, was con- 
sidered to be a highly mischievous 
measure by such a conservative Sen- 
ator as the late Robert A. Taft. In 


rural- 


CONGRESSMEN LANDRUM AND GRIFFIN: HOUSE IS STILL RURAL-ORIENTED 


addition to the usual House attitude 
toward labor legislation, the temper 
of the times must be taken into ac- 
count in evaluating the sizeable ma- 
jority mustered by the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, the stiffest of the several 
labor measures that went before the 
House. 

Nevertheless, the President did 
call upon the House to approve the 
bill, and the House responded to his 





plea by passing it. Some Congress- 
men who were undecided about the 
bill undoubtedly were swayed by 
Eisenhower’s television address. If it 
did nothing else, the President’s 
speech gave a wavering Representa- 
tive a fairly solid rock on which he 
can now stand in explaining his vote 
for the Landrum-Griffin bill to his 
constituency. 

Eisenhower’s role in the approval 








of the bill by the House ought not 
to be exaggerated, however. The pro- 
tracted investigation by the McClel- 
lan Committee into the misdeeds of 
some union officers, notably in the 
Teamsters Union, had created a cli- 
mate of public opinion in which Con- 
gress hardly dared to adjourn this 
year without enacting legislation that 
ostensibly would prevent further 
abuses of the kind that had been 
exposed, 

Few members of Congress under- 
stand even the workings of the labor 
movement, much less the labyrin- 
thian ways of labor law. So it was easy 
to repair to the standard of law and 
order and decency which the Presi- 
dent had raised, reportedly after 
persistent proddings from House Re- 
publican Leader Charles A. Halleck 
of Indiana, who is anxious to prove 
that he is a worthy successor to Joe 
Martin of Massachusetts. 

The intensive lobbying by both 
sides during the House debate on 
labor legislation was probably one 
of the great Congressional power 
struggles of the decade. If even some 
of the reports of the pressure put 
upon Representatives by both busi- 
nessmen and labor spokesmen are 
true, perhaps it is time for another 
of the periodic Congressional investi- 
gations to delineate the difference 
between fair and foul lobbying 
tactics. 

Eisenhower may not be able to 
claim all the credit for the outcome 
of the labor debate in the House, but 
he has been by far the dominant in- 
fluence on the up-again, down-again 
housing bills which seem this year to 
have frustrated Congress the way a 


34-inch yardstick would torment a 
carpenter. The White House fight 
for an economy-model housing bill 
has been based almost entirely on 
the President’s preoccupation with 
fiscal stability. Yet some of the pro- 
posals in the legislation which he has 
criticized would have no effect on the 
current Federal budget and not much 
of an impact on the 1961 budget. 
Despite the pressures which the na- 
tion’s real estate interests and the 
construction industry can build up 
in Congress, the U.S. is getting 
pretty much the kind of half-hearted 
housing legislation that the Presi- 
dent thinks it should have. 

The extraordinary agreement which 
Eisenhower wrung out of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional leaders in ex- 
change for his approval of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority self-financing 
bill is the sort of quid pro quo that 
the President would never have 
sought from Congress during his first 
term. Eisenhower signed the bill only 
after both the Senate and the House 
went on record in support of an un- 
derstanding which the President be- 
lieved was preserve 
some vestige of Executive control 
over TVA financing. 

The President also has got pretty 
much the kind of budget he set forth 
last winter when he aligned himself 
and his Administration defiantly 
against the proclivities of the spend- 
ers. The Democratic leadership in 
Congress has tried to avoid the 
spender label as assiduously as if it 
were equated with, say, the advocacy 
of Communism. No one with any real 
influence on Capitol Hill has tried 
to explain to either Congress or the 


necessary to 





THAT LABOR BILL 
They call it labor legislation, 


‘And why, we’ve learned at last. 


It’s on account of all the labor 


It takes to get it passed. 


—Richard Armour 








voters that the expenditure of Go. 
ernment funds is not necessarily , 
plot against the best interests of th 
nation. 

The generally harmonious relatiop. 
ship between Congress and the White 
House this year is as much a result 
of the essentially middle-of-the-roai 
majority on Capitol Hill as it is of 
the President’s new or renewed vigor, 
But Eisenhower gets practically al 
the credit for almost everything that 
happens in Washington, as have mos 
Presidents before him. 

Eisenhower still seems to be at his 
best when he is himself and not con. 
sciously trying to repeat what James 


McCLELLAN: CREATED THE CLIMATE 


Hagerty or some other advisor thinks 
is a proper statement for public re 
lations or political reasons. Even 
after six-and-a-half years in_ the 
White House, Eisenhower is difficult 
to dislike, whatever one may think 
of his stewardship in office. The 
President’s seemingly new-found it 
terest in his job has served to mag: 
nify still more the basic impression 
that he has always made of an it 
tensely sincere man doing his duty 
as best he knows how for God and 
country. The sophisticated maj 
snicker, but, as the upward climb 
of his Gallup Poll popularity inde: 
demonstrates, the people still see™ 
to like Ike. 
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DIPLOMATIC COUP FOR FRANCO 


Eisenhower decision to crowd meeting with Spanish Foreign Minister into 


his tight London schedule perplexes European diplomatic community 


MaprID 
RAISING OF DIPLOMATIC eye- 
A brows, and not a little admira- 
tion, has been caused here by the 
ability of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco’s Foreign Minister to get him- 
self invited to London to see Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Despite the fact 
that the President’s European sched- 
ule was tight and that some of the 
NATO countries’ representatives who 
would have liked to meet the Presi- 
dent privately were unable to do so, 
Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando 
Maria Castiella was among the fa- 
vored few who talked with Eisen- 
hower last week. 

Why this should have been per- 
plexes foreign diplomats here. There 
is no problem affecting Spanish- 
American relations so serious or 
urgent that it required discussion at 
such a high level. It is presumed 
that the State Department’s acqui- 
escence to the idea stems from estab- 
lished American policy to encourage 
the Franco regime’s endeavors to at- 
tain international respectability and 
ungrudging acceptance as a mem- 
ber of the free world. 

For Spain, the Castiella-Eisen- 
hower meeting added up to one of 
the neatest diplomatic coups ever ac- 
complished by the Franco regime. 
And the fact that the meeting is tak- 
ing place in London makes it even 
better. For in 1951 Foreign Minister 
Castiella was persona non grata in 
Britain. He had been designated by 
Franco as his Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, but the British 
wouldn’t have him. 

The rebuff stemmed from Castiel- 
la’s record as an out-and-out sup- 
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porter of the Axis during World War 
II. With the current Spanish Am- 
bassador in Washington, Jose Maria 
de Areilza, he co-authored a book 
hailing the “new order” under Hit- 
ler and referring to Britain and 
France as “decadent democracies.” 
The book, Reivindicaciones de Es- 
pana (Spain’s Claims), listed Span- 
ish claims to various territories, in- 
cluding British-held Gibraltar, in an- 
ticipation of the day when the Axis 
would win the war and divide the 
spoils. The book, published in 1941, 
was awarded the National Prize for 
Literature. 

Possibly another reason the Brit- 
ish Government refused to have Cas- 
tiella as Spanish Ambassador was 
that he had been a soldier in the 
ranks of the Blue Division, a Span- 
ish unit which fought alongside Hit- 
ler’s Wehrmacht on the Eastern 
front, and was a recipient of the 
German Iron Cross. But since those 
days Spain’s Foreign Minister has 
changed his outlook a lot. He has 
worked hard and successfully to im- 
prove his country’s relations with 
Western democracies. 

Meanwhile, the fact that the Brit- 
ish government was not consulted 
before the United States invited 
Spain to join the meeting with Eisen- 
hower was omitted from the news- 
papers here. What is printed is a 
statement of a Foreign Office spokes- 
man in London to the effect that “ob- 
viously we have no objection and 
are looking forward to welcoming 
the Spanish Foreign Minister to this 
country.” What is omitted is the 
spokesman’s opening statement: “It 
is true we were not consulted.” 


If the Spanish Foreign Minister 
has changed quite a lot since the 
war years, the regime’s ideology 
basically has not. In fact it is a mat- 
ter of pride with Franco supporters 
that it’s the rest of the Western world 
that’s come around, without the 
Franco regime having had to deviate 
from its authoritarian ideology. This 
theme was played up in 1953 when 
the U.S. signed the bases-for-aid 
agreement with Spain. Last month it 
was played up again when Senators 
Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.) and Mike 
Mansfield (D.-Mon.) and a number 
of Representatives praised in Con- 
gress Spain’s role in World War II. 

The Franco regime has never for- 
mally repudiated its former associa- 
tion with Nazi Germany, nor has it 
felt the need to do so. It is true that 
there is little lamenting, at least in 
public, of the Axis defeat. But the 
press, which is controlled by the 
State and dutifully reflects its views, 
regularly omits news that would 
tend to divulge to the Spaniards 
some of the worst aspects of Nazi- 
ism. 

The most recent example of this 
was in connection with Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s trip to Warsaw last 
month. The papers here described 
the Poles’ big welcome and Nixon’s 
visit to the rebuilt Warsaw cathedral. 
But none mentioned the fact that he 
laid a wreath on the Ghetto memorial 
to the thousands of Jews slaughtered 
by the Nazis, that he visited the 
ruins of a prison which the Nazis 
used for poison gas experiments on 
humans or that he visited the Pamiri 
cemetery where victims of mass exe- 
cutions by the Nazis are buried. 








ISRAEL'S 


Prospects for a stable government and economy depend 
on constitutional reform of electoral system 





POLITICAL INSTABILITY 


JERUSALEM 
NLESS this fall’s general election 
brings some unexpected changes 
in the composition of Israel’s Knesset 
(Parliament), this country may find 
itself suffering from chronic govern- 
ment instability. It is not surprising 
that Premier David Ben Gurion has 
failed to solve the present Govern- 
ment crisis, set off when two left-wing 
parties in his coalition refused to 
sanction the sale of arms to West 
Germany. None of the other parties 
wants to jeopardize its “opposition 
status” by becoming a junior member 
in a government with the dominant 
Mapai party that has only a short 
while to run. 

But it is generally agreed here that 
the arms sale was merely a handy 
issue for causing the Government’s 
downfall, that the crisis is a reflection 
of two far more serious and deeply 
rooted problems: certain inadequate 
constitutional provisions, and the in- 
ability of the broadly pro-Western 
parties to join forces against the 
fellow-traveling Left and Mediterra- 
nean-style demagogues. 

The chief constitutional impedi- 
ment to stability is the party-list, pro- 
portional-representation election sys- 
tem. This encourages a multiplicity 
of parties, making it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for Israel’s 
British-type cabinet form of govern- 
ment to function properly. Besides 
the one-man Arab parties, which in- 
clude Israel’s Communist party, for 
example, there are nine parties in the 
present Knesset. 


By A. V. Sherman 


The largest of these is Ben Gurion’s 
Social Democratic Mapai party, which 
at the top at least has been mellowed 
by experience and responsibility and 
tends to prefer empiricism over dog- 
matism. To its left are two fellow- 
traveling parties, Mapam and Achdut 
Avodah, The combined strength of 
the extreme Left amounts to only one- 
sixth of the Knesset’s seats and one- 
third of the seats on the Histadrut 
Council (the General Confederation 
of Labor). But its influence is greater 
than its numbers because the non-Left 
is divided into bitterly hostile fac- 
tions, and because many rank-and-file 
and middle-echelon Mapai members 
who are still attached to Socialist 
dogma and “militancy” are suscepti- 
ble to its agitation. Indeed, in his 
bouts with the Left the Premier’s pri- 
mary concern has often been winning 
the backing of his own party. 

To Mapai’s right there are three 
religious and three secular parties. 
The former tend to make their partici- 
pation in a coalition dependent upon 
its approval, or at least tacit accep- 
tance, of certain traditional religious 
practices as national policy. This, 
combined with the fact that each of 
the three spends much of its time 
trying to prove that it is doing more 
than the other to foster religion in 
Israel, does not make for stability in 
government. 

Although for entirely different rea- 
sons, the three secular parties have 
never been able to come together and 
form an effective balance either. The 
smallest of them, the Progressive 


party, has worked closely with Mapai 
in both national and local govern- 
ments and now has a vested interest 
in a certain amount of patronage. The 
General Zionist party, the closest 
equivalent to a conservative party, 
has been declining in strength and 
lacks clear policies on most issues. 
The militantly nationalist, anti-étatist 
Herut party has taken on many of the 
less desirable features of Mediterra- 
nean radical parties. In addition, 


Herut is separated from Mapai by a } 


long-standing feud which _ both 
“cherish” with great bitterness, so it 
appears doomed to constitute a per- 
manent and not particularly con- 
structive extreme Right-wing opposi- 
tion. 

Thus, Israel has been governed by 
a series of shifting coalitions in which 
all parties—except Herut and _ the 
Communists — have participated at 
one time or another, and in which 
Mapai has always held the key min- 
istries. In Britain, constituency elec- 
tions generally insure the victorious 
party of a fair majority in Parlia- 
ment; the Prime Minister is the leader 
of the party, but he and his cabinet 
are responsible to the Queen, repre: 
senting the entire nation rather than 
merely their own supporters. By vir- 
tue of his position, the Prime Minister 
commands the loyalty of his party and 
cabinet. Indeed, it was factionalism 
inside the Labor Cabinet that led to 
the party’s loss of support in the 50s. 

Here, however, the various parties 
are huge concentrations of politico 
economic power; their Knesset and 
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Governmental activities constitute 
only a fraction of their total strength 
and activity. Parties go in and out 
of coalitions at will. Moreover, the 
leadership of each party instructs its 
coalition representatives on policy 
questions, and it is kept informed of 
even the most secret cabinet matters. 
Consequently, the cabinet in Israel is 
not the supreme deliberative and 


- policy-forming body of the state; it 


is a battleground for the parties in a 
given coalition. 


Mapai and the Left are divided on 
several basic issues, namely foreign 


and defense policies and economic 


policy. The Mapai leadership is 
sympathetic to the free world; the 
Left-wing parties are fundamentally 


| anti-Western. Mapai is also eager for 


ever-closer ties with the West to in- 
sure a flow of arms to Israel that will 
counterbalance the heavy equipment 
flowing into the Arab world from 
Russia; the Left-wing parties insist 
that a policy of “positive neutrality” 
and cooperation with the “progres- 
sive national liberation movements in 
the Arab countries” would quickly 
solve Israel’s defense problems. That 
the policies it is now urging are the 
very ones which brought Israel to the 
brink of catastrophe in the early 
years of its existence does not seem 
to impress the Left. 

This same blind adherence to dis- 
proven theories and ancient clichés 
is responsible for the gulf between the 
Left and Mapai on economic ques- 
tions, Ben Gurion’s party, which 
started out with far more “progres- 
sive” ideas that the British Labor 
party, has wisely adjusted much of 
its economic thinking to reality over 
the last 10 years. But the Left-wing 
continues to demand overall wage in- 
creases, more social services, and the 
creation of new employment, irrespec- 
tive of its effects on the national 
economy. At the same time, it 
strongly opposes the elimination of 
inefficiency, Though more than three- 
quarters of the national income is 
generated in the public sector, the 
Left still justifies its demands in tra- 
ditional anti-capitalist terms. And, 
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despite chronic inflation, a critical 
balance of payments deficit and a 
severe need for foreign investments, 
the Left goes on spouting anti-Western 
slogans that can only frighten away 
foreign investors. 

Recognizing the impossibility of 
forming a large, responsible workers’ 
party which could govern without co- 
alition partners, and aware of the 
difficulties involved in joining hands 
with the religious or secular parties 
on the right for the reasons cited 
above, Ben Gurion is attempting to 
solve Israel’s political instability 
through constitutional changes. He 
is redoubling his efforts to .force 


BEN GURION: MELLOW EMPIRICISM 


through an electoral system providing 
for single-member constituency elec- 
tions which would, he hopes, be the 
basis for stable government along 
two-party lines. 

If the electoral reform is accomp- 
lished, it would not only reshape Is- 
raeli political life, but by undermin- 
ing the economic-patronage founda- 
tions of the smaller parties it could 
effect a veritable social revolution 
here. Understandably, therefore, the 
minority parties are united in bitter 
opposition to the Premier’s efforts 
(with the partial exception of the 
General Zionists, made up mostly of 
farmers, businessmen and others with 
less of a direct vested interest in the 





political system). True, public opin- 
ion is more in favor of the change 
than this indicates, but Ben Gurion’s 
plans for pushing the measure 
through are not yet apparent. 

Political stability, however, must 
be achieved if Israel is to be able to 
cope effectively with some of its com- 
plex long-range problems. Not the 
least of these is economic. A few 
years hence, the country will face 
a real balance of payments crisis. At 
present, Israel is incurring a deficit 
of $350 million a year, which is the 
equivalent of a third of the national 
income. In spite of a large foreign 
currency income in the form of gifts, 
Israel’s foreign indebtedness is grow- 
ing rapidly and now stands at more 
than 10 times the net value of its 
exports. 

The crucial year will be 1963, 
when reparations from West Germany 
are scheduled to end. At the same 
time, a growing volume of foreign 
debts will fall due for payment. The 
resulting shortage of foreign cur- 
rency will unquestionably have a 
serious impact on the whole economy, 
and the Government will need all 
the strength, popular support and 
stability it can get to cope with the 
potential crisis. 

The unsettled political situation is 
further exacerbated by a general at- 
titude of apathy, and even skepticism, 
toward the political parties. True, 
Premier Ben Gurion enjoys a large 
measure of support from the youth, 
the intellectuals, the Army and the 
general public, but this is the result 
of his personal, rather than party, 
standing. The prestige of Israel’s 
political parties has been seriously 
declining in recent years, particular- 
ly among the youth, who seem to feel 
that the parties have displayed more 
concern for their own interests than 
for the common weal. Such a situa- 
tion could readily lend itself to 
demagoguery, which the bulk of the 
population and leadership, with their 
democratic commitments, seek to 
obviate. Thus, swift political reform 
is needed to re-establish a healthy at- 
mosphere for political life in general. 











Leaders of nine African nations, meeting in the Liberian capital of Monrovia, urge 


material support for forces now seeking independence in Algeria 


AFRICA CONCLAVE 


Monrovia, LIBERIA 

HE ROAD FROM Robertsfield to 
Liberia’s capital of Monrovia is 
long and wet. The fact that nine 
independent African states saw fit to 
come to this tropical, rain-soaked 
city for a conference devoted primar- 
ily to the war in Algeria is a tribute 
both to Algeria’s great sacrifices and 
the idea of African solidarity. There 
have been African conferences be- 
fore, but they have discussed a pot- 
pourri of issues; last month’s Mon- 
the first to 
concentrate on a single issue—and 
a very controversial one. Each Afri- 
can government attending had con- 
flicting interests at stake and each 
had already helped Algeria in one 
way or another to gain the inde- 
pendence it has so long been seeking. 
The Conference produced a sur- 
prise a day—some were momentary, 
some substantial. Tuesday belonged 
to President William V. S. Tubman 
of Liberia. Opening the sessions in 
the new flat-domed capitol building, 
Tubman struck a note of balance and 
statesmanship. He came fresh from a 
personal victory at the tripartite con- 
ference of Sanniquellie, a mining 
town on the Liberian-Guinean border. 
There his views on 


rovia Conference was 


“going slow” 
toward a broad African unity pre- 
vailed over the more radical, but 
more geographically limited, con- 
cepts of Ghana’s Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah and Guinea’s Presi- 


dent Sekou Touré. The Liberian 





Joan GILLEsPIE, who has served as 
a U.S. Vice Consul, is currently 
making an extensive tour of Africa. 


By Joan Gillespie 


President’s prestige is on the in- 
crease, and his moderate views seem 
to have the backing of powerful 
leaders in Nigeria—which is sched- 
uled to be independent next year— 
and the blessing of the United States. 
It was therefore appropriate that 
Tubman should host an all-African 
meeting—this first to follow the ini- 
tial gathering of independent states 
in Accra, Ghana in April 1958. His 
opening speech added a new feather 
to his cap. 

Tubman called on both the French 
and the Algerians to modify their ex- 
treme positions in the tragic con- 
flict that is now almost five years old. 
The mediation of friendly states or 
of the United Nations might be 
sought. But France, Tubman asserted, 
had made matters more difficult by 
threatening to cut off diplomatic ties 
with any state which recognized the 
Provisional Government of the AI- 
gerian Republic. (The French Am- 
bassador, along with the rest of the 
diplomatic corps, listened attentively 
in the gallery.) This was a threat. 
And “threats are very weak substi- 
tutes for negotiations among nations. 

. We shall not be moved by 
threats.” Amid warm applause, Tub- 
man returned to the business of gov- 
ernment and left the delegates to 
their deliberations. 

The last speaker of the day was 
none other than the Provisional Al- 
gerian Government’s Minister of In- 
formation, M’Hammed Yazid. His 
speech was in English—partly be- 
cause it is the language of many 
key Africans, partly to annoy the 
French. The speech itself was not 


half as important as the fact that it 
was made. 

Yazid was Wednesday’s child. Al- 
though he was seated as a delegate, 
the Algerian flag—green and white 
with a red crescent and star—was ab- 
sent. On the roof of the capitol, where 
10 flag poles stood, only nine ban- 
ners floated in the humid breeze. 
After long closed sessions, the con- 
ferees made a unanimous recommen- 
dation to their Liberian hosts that 
the flag be flown. Despite the fre- 
quent visits of the French Ambassa- 
dor to the Executive Mansion, Tub- 
man graciously ceded. The delegates 
had to climb through a window on 
the roof to help hoist the flag. Yazid 
smiled. The flag turned out to be 
bigger than the others. The French 
Ambassador, who had somehow ar- 
rived at this inopportune moment, 
was seen stalking from the building. 

Shortly afterward, the Liberian 
Government circulated a memoran- 
dum to the press stating that it was 
“deeply conscious of the heroic strug- 
gle of the Algerians,” but that “this 
act of courtesy . . . does not in any 
way affect the position of the Li- 
berian Government on the question 
of recognition of the ‘Provisional 
Government of Algeria’ which is still 
under careful consideration.” 

After the question of status, the 
matter of recognition of the Pro- 
visional Algerian Government was 
the most important in Algerian eyes. 
The three countries—Liberia, Ethi- 
opia and Guinea—who had not for- 
mally recognized the rebel regime 
had hard choices to make. Tubman’s 
Liberia, long considered one of the 
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most conservative governments on 
the Continent, had already made an 
important gesture when it offered to 
hold the meeting. Should Liberia go 
further, France would most proba- 
bly retaliate with the withdrawal of 
her Ambassador and possibly a rup- 
ture of economic relations as well. 
For Liberia, which needs foreign 
investment, this would mean with- 
drawal of French capital and diffi- 
culties with the autonomous African 
republics of the French Community 
which border on Liberia. Many Afri- 
can delegates plied the path to the 
Executive Mansion to urge Tubman 
to “go all the way,” but he had not 
ceded by the end of the Conference. 

For Ethiopia, the situation is even 
more complex. Most of Ethiopia’s 
seaborne traffic passes through the 
French port of Djibouti in French 
Somaliland. When President Charles 
DeGaulle gave the French African 
territories a chance to become inde- 
pendent in last September’s referen- 
dum, Djibouti elected to remain a 
territory. Neighboring Italian Somali- 
land, now a United Nations Trust 
Territory, is due to receive independ- 
ence next year, and British Somali- 
land will also get self-government at 
that time. The Movement for a 
Greater Somalia would like to unite 
not only Italian, British and French 
Somalilands, but also parts of Ethi- 
opia and Kenya which have Somali 
populations. President DeGaulle, at 
Djibouti on a recent trip, expressed 
France’s strong determination to re- 
main in French Somaliland, which 
has, apart from the Ethiopian rail 
traffic, a strategic location at the 
mouth of the Red Sea. 

Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethi- 
opia, finds the French “presence” at 
Djibouti preferable to a united So- 
malia demanding part of his own 
territory. In fact, he has reportedly 
stated he would invade Djibouti, 
should France withdraw. The need 
to remain cordial with France, how- 
ever, did not apparently prevent the 


F Emperor from telling DeGaulle in 


Paris recently that Ethiopia intended 
to recognize the Provisional Algerian 
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Government. As Algeria is really 
quite remote to the average Ethi- 
opian, this announcement may have 
been made only for bargaining pur- 
poses. But the Ethiopian Ambassador 
attending the Conference seemed to 
have instructions to stand pat, until 
Haile Selassie, home from his tour 
to Russia, the Middle East and Eu- 
rope, could change his policy. 

For the new Republic of Guinea, 
the only one of the 13 French terri- 
tories to ask for independence last 
September, the choice on recognition 
was also difficult. Guinea’s economy 
is closely linked to France. The fact 
that a number of barter deals with 





HAILE SELASSIE: STILL CORDIAL 


the Soviet Bloc and Western Europe 
have been made by Guinea since in- 
dependence does not change this es- 
sential dependence or the desire to 
re-establish French ties. Furthermore, 
Guinea is both politically and cul- 
turally akin to the Mali Federation, 
the autonomous republics of Senegal 
and Soudan, still members of the 
French Community. A gesture toward 
Algeria would add new strains to an 
already tense relationship. 

Guinea’s choice on _ recognition 
was certainly influenced by Ghana’s 
extension of recognition just a few 
days before the Monrovia Confer- 
ence opened. Up to now a pace- 
setter in African events, Prime Min- 





ister Nkrumah had apparently been 
piqued by France’s impolite response 
to his appeal not to undertake nu- 
clear tests in the Sahara Desert. After 
recognition, France’s Ambassador, 
on leave in Paris, did not return to 
Accra. But Ghana’s relations with 
France are not as extensive as those 
of Liberia, Ethiopia or Guinea. By 
acting alone, Ghana put its partner 
in the newly formed Ghana-Guinea 
Union on the spot. Guinea must 
either take the consequences of recog- 
nition or be accused of slowing the 
pace of African solidarity. 
Thursday was Guinea’s_ day. 
Pressed by the Algerians and others 
to take a stand, the Guinea delega- 
tion, headed by Ismael Touré, 
brother of the President, issued a 
statement. Guinea, it said, did not 
need to recognize the Provisional Al- 
gerian Government, since that Gov- 
ernment existed before Guinea itself 
had become a state. Guinea would 
therefore be happy (it had always 
supported the Algerian cause) to 
“examine with the Algerian Provi- 
sional Government all forms of active 
cooperation, and principally the ex- 
change of diplomatic relations.” 
Other states had already made ges- 
tures of this kind. Ghana named a 
street in its capital for the Algerians. 
The Republic of the Sudan accred- 
ited its ambassador in Cairo to the 
Provisional Algerian Government. 
All these steps fit into the growing 
pattern of the “Africanization” of the 
Algerian war. They all serve to in- 
crease the prestige and bargaining 
power of the Algerian regime in any 
future negotiations with France. 
The Sahara Desert ran a close sec- 
ond on Thursday. Although it an- 
nounced its decision later, the Con- 
ference decided on that day to refer 
the matter of France’s announced 
atomic tests in the Sahara to the 
United Nations. This issue, so re- 
mote to Americans, seems to have 
united all Africans—it has become 
the whipping boy for all those who 
might otherwise hesitate to take a 
strong stand against France. The 
press in Africa has played up the 





danger, even though the tests are 
reportedly to take place under the 
sands with little or no fallout. And 
the African “man in the street” seems 
to have some awareness that a colo- 
nial power is again abusing him. 

Friday was the day for the draft- 
ing of resolutions. In addition to the 
usual appeal to France to recognize 
the right of Algerian independence, 
to negotiate, to end hostilities and 
withdraw her troops from Algeria, 
the Conference recommended that 
the African states render material 
aid to Algeria. Each government was 
left to decide the character and ex- 
tent of such help. This rather vague 
clause opened a whole new door for 
the Algerians, who will now be get- 
ting financial and perhaps military 
assistance from south of the Sahara 
for the first time. 

Like every other African confer- 
ence, the Monrovia gathering found 
many petitioners in its corridors. 
Representatives came from as far 
away as the Portuguese territory of 
Angola, from the Cameroons, Nyasa- 
land, Southern Rhodesia and Uganda. 
Each of these territories suffers from 
some form of European colonial op- 
pression. Each has exiled leaders 
who enjoy some kind of support in 
their homelands. One never knows 
whether the petitioner of today will 
be the prime minister of tomorrow; 
or, on the other hand, whether the 
perennial exile, sincerely agitating 
abroad for nationalist aims, has lost 
touch with his people. 

The most listened-to and contro- 
versial of the petitioners was Dr. 
Felix Moumie, President of the 
banned Union of Cameroonian Popu- 
lations, an exile from his French- 
administered country who has lived 
in Khartoum, Cairo and Conakry. 
Moumie is variously accused of be- 
ing a Communist and of ineffective 
leadership. He does not appear to 
be a Communist: In his own words, 
he is for “the African Personality” 
and neutrality between East and 
West. His cause is supported by the 
majority of the African governments 
at Monrovia, particularly by Guinea, 


the only presently independent 
French-speaking state south of the 
Sahara. 

The problem facing the nations at 
the Monrovia Conference was how to 
take some action on the Cameroons 
without a defeat such as they suffered 
at the United Nations special Gen- 
eral Assembly session in February, 
when the position of the African 
group was voted down. The Africans 
favored free elections in the Cam- 
eroons—a UN Trust territory—with 
Moumie’s party participating, prior 
to the granting of independence. The 
final General Assembly resolution 
gave independence to the Cameroons 
on January 1, 1960—without new 
elections—thus leaving the govern- 
ment in the hands of a prime min- 
ister who is widely regarded as pro- 
French. Although the Monrovia pow- 
ers decided to put the Cameroonian 
question before the UN once again, 
and offered their good offices to the 
Government and the opposition both 
inside and outside the country, there 
appears little hope of any real change 
before independence. 

The Cameroons is now, and may be 
expected to be in the future, a seri- 
ous trouble spot in Africa. Whatever 
his personal merits, Moumie repre- 
sents an opposition force in the Cam- 
eroons which must be reckoned with. 
Moumie himself says he does not 
believe in the “cult of the person- 
ality”; it is the people he represents 
that count and not any single leader. 
So far the Union of Cameroonian 
Populations is armed only with 
knives and hunting rifles. Its major 
weapon is terror. When France with- 
draws on January Ist, there may be 
pitched battles. Observers talk of an- 
other Korea, another Vietnam. It 
seems clear that United States sup- 
port for the French position on the 
Cameroons has been a mistake—per- 
haps a disastrous one. 

The Monrovia Conference put one 
new link in the long chain leading 
to unity of the African Continent. 
The actions and attitudes of the 
North African delegates at the Con- 
ference went a long way. Prime Min- 





ister Abdullah Ibrahim of Morocco 
attended the meeting, despite the 
delicacy of possible talks between 
France’s President DeGaulle and 
King Mohammed V of Morocco. To 
his conciliatory tone was added the 
moderate competence of Tunisia’s 
Foreign Minister Saddok Mokkadem 
and Yazid’s winning personality, 
Negro African delegates, some of 
whom were very ignorant of the Al- 
gerian problem, began to feel a new 
rapport with North Africa. The 
North Africans, someone observed, 
despite their historical slave-raiding 
and their white skins, may turn out 
to be Africans after all. 

Where is the United States in all 
this? Acting Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon sent a message to 
Monrovia assuring the “sympathetic 
support of the United States for the 
legitimate aspirations of the peoples 
of Africa.” The United States, said 
Dillon, offers its “understanding sup- 
port in the great task of realizing 
Africa’s potential in a manner which 
will benefit all concerned. We seek 
friendly relations and mutual co- 
operation with the people of Africa.” 
At the closing session on Saturday, 
another telegram told the delegates 
of a statement favorable to the Al 
gerian cause to be sponsored by 
16 U.S. Senators and Representa 
tives. They recognized Algeria’s right 
to independence, suggested that the 
U.S. take the lead in bringing a just 
termination to the war, and recom: 
mended that the U.S. Government! 
urge France to enter negotiations 
Furthermore, the American Congress 
men urged the Eisenhower Adminis 
tration not to abstain from voting 0 
any responsible resolution at the 
forthcoming United Nations debate 
on Algeria. They recommended aif 
for Algeria’s refugees. They “pub 
licly urge a negotiated peace noW¥ 
between the two parties concerned.” 
These two messages were deeply ap 


preciated; the second was all the F 
Africans could want. For Africa, the} 


Monrovia Conference was bright i 
deed: for the United States, it could 
be a good beginning. 
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United Nations plan for world’s largest undeveloped river 


will revolutionize the lives of 17 million people in Southeast Asia 


Harnessing the Mekong 


Unitep Nations, N.Y. 
SMALL GROUP of men in New 
York, and another small group 
in Bangkok, are planning a revolu- 
tion that will affect the lives of 17 
million people in Southeast Asia. The 
men in New York are members of 
the United Nations Technical Board 
and several other UN agencies. In 
Bangkok, the group is called the 
Committee for Coordination of In- 
vestigations of the Lower Mekong 
Basin. Together they are laying 
plans for harnessing the great 
Mekong River, 4,000-mile-long giant 
that is the longest undeveloped river 
in the world. 

The Bangkok Committee consists 
of representatives of the four nations 
in the Mekong River Delta—Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Laos and Thailand. 
The entire project is unique in many 
respects. Almost nothing has been 
done to harness the great river, and 
therefore the planners are starting 
from scratch. From the very be- 
ginning, all planning is cooperative 
and international, so that no nation 
will develop the river to the detriment 
of its neighbors, and all available 
resources will be invested according 
to a master plan. All assistance from 
the UN and from individual coun- 
tries is being channeled through the 
Committee in Bangkok. 

The Mekong River, almost un- 
known to Westerners, is an awe-in- 








Ratpu Lee Smiru, a free-lancer, has 
writen for the Reporter, the Atlantic 


By Ralph Lee Smith 


spiring wonder of nature. It rises 
in the highlands of East Tibet; on 
the slopes of Dza Nag Lung Mung, 
16,000 feet above sea level. It 


tumbles southeastward to Chiambo 
in Tibet, paralleling the ancient cara- 
van route from China to Lhasa. From 
there, it flows south to China. It 
forms the entire border between 
Burma and Laos and one-half of the 
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MEKONG PROJECT OFFERS HOPE 


border between Laos and Thailand. 
In Thailand, it continues as a moun- 
tain torrent until it reaches Cam- 
bodia, where it enters lovely, lowland 
jungle country and begins its long 
journey through some of the world’s 
most fertile riceland to the China 
Sea. Many tributaries flow into the 
Mekong in its lower reaches, and its 


Monthly and the Reader’s Digest. - alluvial plains are a great source of 
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natural wealth for the four riparian 
countries. 

Seventeen million people, most of 
them rice-cultivators, live in the 
lower Mekong Basin. The river, which 
is for them a life-giving stream, is 
also an uncontrollable and treach- 
erous foe. In times of. flood or 
drought, starvation has swept through 
the land. During the June-October 
monsoon, the farmer watches the 
river anxiously—and sometimes his 
worst fears come to pass. 

For years, the countries through 
which it flows have dreamed of 
harnessing the river. But the first step 
in turning the dream into a reality 
was not taken until 1956, when a 
team dispatched by the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) carried 
out a technical study of the river. 

The team reported that develop- 
ment of the river was not only 
feasible, but of critical importance to 
the growth of sound national econ- 
omies of the four nations. In 1957, 
the four countries set up the Com- 
mittee for Coordination of Investiga- 
tions of the Lower Mekong Basin. 

In November 1957, the Committee 
asked the UN to undertake more de- 
tailed technical surveys to develop 
specific plans for conquering the 
river. The UN dispatched a team of 
international experts, headed by Lt. 
Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, a retired 
American army officer who had been 
in charge of clearing the Suez Canal 
after the 1956 conflict there. 

General Wheeler and his team com- 
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pleted their survey early in 1958, 
and issued a strongly favorable re- 
port on the feasibility of developing 
the river and its ultimate potential. 
The river, General Wheeler stated, 
has “great potentialities for service 
to Southeast Asia in the fields of 
navigation, the development of 
hydroelectric power and related water 
uses. The control of its floods and 
improvement of drainage can be ac- 
complished with reasonable works, 
and in most instances in connection 
with its development for the useful 
purposes of navigation, irrigation 
and power. Wise conservation and 
utilization of its waters will con- 
tribute toward improving 
human welfare in the area than any 


more 


other single undertaking.” 

Preliminary plans included the 
construction of a dam above Vien- 
tiane, the capital of Laos, construc- 
tion of a second dam to harness the 
Khone falls and Mekong rapids in 
Cambodia, and building of storage 
areas at several points for irrigation. 

The Mekong has a drainage area 
of 795,000 square kilometers, three- 
fourths of which—an area the size 
of Afghanistan—is in the Lower 
Basin. Less than three per cent of the 
area now under cultivation is irrigat- 
ed. Experts estimated that the crea- 
tion of storage areas would make it 
possible to irrigate 23 million acres 
—considerably more than the total 
area now under cultivation. 

This would be only one phase of 
the economic revolution that would 
be wrought by the development of the 
Mekong. A more diversified agricul- 
ture could be developed, such as the 
cultivation of maize, cotton, tobacco, 
soybeans and peanuts, in an area 
that has depended far too long on a 
crop—rice. Flood control 
would prevent the annual inundation 
of millions of acres of otherwise 
usable land, and would preserve the 
wasted water potential. Development 
of hydroelectric plants would provide 
an estimated four million kilowatts of 
energy per year, in an area that is 
critically short of such power re- 
sources as oil and coal. Development 


single 
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of navigation on the international 
waterway would give landlocked Laos 
an access to the sea and would trans- 
form the commerce of all four coun- 
tries. 

Electric power and navigation to- 
gether would provide a now non- 
existent base for the development of 
industry, and the establishment of 
viable economies for the countries. 

When General Wheeler and _ his 
team made their report, the Commit- 
tee met again, and decided on a three- 
year program of studies to develop 
the information necessary to launch 
the actual construction of dams, ir- 
rigation works, hydroelectric plants, 
locks and canals. Almost nothing is 
known of the river, and it has never 
been subjected to detailed scientific 
measurement and study. The rate of 
flow, the annual rainfall pattern and 
volume, characteristics of the sur- 
rounding terrain—all are unknown. 

This study will cost perhaps $10 
million. The UN and a number of 
individual nations have unhesitating- 
ly provided the funds to launch the 
study, and all are participating in 
the atmosphere of excitement and ex- 
pectation. 

The United States offered $2.2 
million immediately, and a contract 
has been let to an American engi- 
neering firm to measure the level and 
rate of flow of the river at many 
points along its length. The contract 
will run for three years. The firm 
will set up a central office in Bangkok 
and will have engineers and field 
dispersed throughout the 
four countries. River-level recording 
gauges will be installed, and na- 
tionals of the four countries will be 
trained in the collection of data and 
the use of the instruments, so that 
they can carry on the work when 
the contract expires. 

Offers of assistance have also been 
made by the UN and its agencies, 
and by Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, France, Britain, India and 
Japan. The latter country, as its con- 
tribution to the project, has carried 
out an aerial reconaissance of the 
Mekong’s major tributaries. 
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A whole galaxy of UN agencies js 
providing help, including the Techni. 
cal Assistance Board, ECAFE, the hp. 
ternational Bank, the UN Special 
Fund, the World Meteorological Or. 
ganization, the Food and Agricultur 
Organization, and the International 
Labor Organization. 

In the meanwhile, the continuing 
studies have indicated several pre 
liminary improvements and _ projects 
that can be undertaken at relatively 
small cost and that would provide 
substantial immediate results. For 
example, marking of the river chan. 
nel and improvement of the channe 
at just a few spots would immedi: 
ately turn the river into a navigable 
international highway along many of 
its reaches that are now inaccessible 
to ocean vessels. Smaller develop. 
ment programs on the tributaries 
would bring almost immediate bene. 
fits at relatively low cost, while pro- 
viding the experience that will be 
needed as the project passes from 
limited development to full use of 
the river. 

As the magnitude of the Mekong 
project has grown, the Committee in 
Bangkok has been overwhelmed with 
work, and in March of this year the 
group appointed an American, C. 
Hart Schaaf, as its Executive Agent. 
Schaaf is from Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
and taught administration at Cornell. 
For the past 10 years, he has held 
administrative posts with UN agen 
cies in the middle east and southeast 
Asia. 

The Mekong river does not now 
even have a single bridge across it. 
In a few years, its face—and the face 
of the surrounding countries—vill 
be transformed. Throughout these 
countries—and in fact throughout 
Southeast Asia—the project is ger 
erating excitement and anticipation. 
As C. V. Narasimhan, Executive Sec- 
retary of ECAFE, recently put it: “I 
do not think it would be an exaggera: 
tion to say that if things go forward 
in the Mekong project as smoothly 
as they have gone until now. a real 
economic revolution will have begu® 
in this part of Southeast Asia.” 
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Down here in Delaware, where I 
have my happy home, there is just 
now a lot of excitement about a sta- 
tionary steam engine. A certain 
enterprising farmer, Edward F. 
Evans, who lives in Kent County and 
seems to have plenty of imagination 
as well as a good farm and some 
ready cash, instead of buying an 
old-fashioned automobile, invested 
his money in the sort of engine which 
was formerly used to operate thresh- 
ing machines. This noble old source 
of power has been used for a good 
many years to operate a little saw- 
mill which went from place to place 
and cut up logs in the woodlots of 
farmers who were still sufficiently in- 
dependent to produce their own 
lumber. Evans bought the engine last 
year and thereby has attained at least 
statewide fame. 

The old puffing, smoke-belching 
source of energy has been put into 
prime condition. The new owner 
flies his own plane and is obviously 
the sort of man who can deal sym- 
pathetically with any sort of mechan- 
ism. And, apparently, he has no ob- 
jection to a little modest publicity. 
On the day when the old puffer was 
to go into action, 300 folks came 
to applaud its performance. 

Most of the wheat on the Evans 
farm had already been cut by a mod- 
ern combine, but eight acres had 
been left for the show. An old 
“binder” cut this residuary field of 
golden grain and sent the bundles 
slithering across the wide platform 
to be set up in carefully capped 
“shocks” by the men who followed 
after. These, then, were loaded on 
hayracks and hauled to what used 
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By William E. Bohn 


In the Good Old 
‘Thrashing Days 


to be called the “thrashing machine.” 
The sharp old whistle blew an in- 
spiriting blast, the engine started, the 
long belt flapped, the band-cutter 
flashed his knife and the first 
bundles went sliding 
gaping maw. In practically no time 
at all the yellow straw and chaff were 
spouting out of the long, swaying 
pipe to be fashioned into a stack by 
men and boys who could hardly be 
seen in the golden cloud which sur- 
rounded them. And, of course, the 
thin stream of grain trickling out 
of the inconspicuous spout at one 
side of the “separator” was being 
carried away in 120-pound sacks by 
strapping boys who were having the 
time of their lives. After the trial run 
was ended and the dusty, black-faced 
minions who had built the stack had 
finally got the dirt off their faces 
and the tickle out of their noses, Mrs. 
Evans provided a suitable feast. 

All of this has set old memories 
to putting on a veritable movie in 
my mind. When I was a boy—I mean 
in 1883 or 4 or 5—“thrashing-day” 
was one of the great occasions of the 
farm year. It had an atmosphere and 
meaning which, as far as I know, 
have never been mentioned or ex- 
plained. The American farmer is al- 
ways represented as an independent, 
go-it-alone operator. It is true that 
he could—and can—do a lot of 
things by and for himself. But when 
cooperation was required he just 
naturally got together with his neigh- 
bors and traded work for work—and 
any chump who didn’t pitch in and 
help was a so-and-so. The “thrash- 
ing” of grain took about a dozen 
men, and there was never the least 


down the 


difficulty about securing as many as 
were required. 

“Thrashing” was a prime social 
event. Out in Ohio, where I con- 
tributed my farm work, cider was the 
favorite drink, and it did a good 
deal to inspire the jokes and brighten 
up the repartee. And that meal! 
Every housewife owed it to her hus- 
band to excel her neighbors. What 
chicken-and-dumplings! What beef 
stew! We had no ice cream for 
dessert, but that apple pie would 
make any other sweet look like a 
poor relation. And there was no lack 
of social overtones. There always was 
sure to be a few lusty bachelors 
among the “thrashers’—and the 
prettiest girls in the neighborhood 
would just naturally offer their serv- 
ices to help the hostess. 

I got to thinking about these 
memories of “thrashing” because it 
seemed to me peculiar that anyone 
should get all pepped up about op- 
erating a “thrashing machine” by 
steam power. The engine which has 
received so much entertaining pub- 
licity is not very old. We are told 
that others like it were in use 35 years 
ago. Now when I was a boy we did 
not depend upon any such recent 
contraption for power. We depended 
upon our noble friend, the horse. 

A pair of fine, stout animals pulled 
the “separator” through our “big 
gate” and up the hill to the barn. 
If the ground happened to be soft, 
it was a hard pull, but they always 
made it. Then the wonderful mechan- 
ics who traveled with the machine 
would set up the horse-power con- 
traption. It was a sort of merry-go- 
round with bars extending from a 
central pivot. To these bars the 
horses were hitched, and a boy took 
his place at the center with a long 
whip. The word was given, the horses 
started and from morning till noon 
and throughout the afternoon those 
faithful creatures would plod round 
and round and thus furnish the re- 
quired power. As I looked on I often 
wondered why they never kicked the 
whole thing to pieces and made a 
run for freedom. 
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An analysis of 





Communist Vulnerability; 





.8. Policy and 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


Seinen IMPLIES an alert and determined op- 
ponent, ready to take advantage of every weakness 
and every opening. Only then do weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies become vulnerabilities. But this determination 
and this readiness are today lacking in the free world. 

The Communists know that they are engaged in what 
Professor Robert Strausz-Hupé and his associates at the 
University of Pennsylvania Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute have called “a protracted war.” They know that 
they are engaged in a war to the finish, a war for the 
world, Every separate issue, every negotiation, every 
conference, every utterance, they regard as a move in that 
war, whereas for us in the West each is treated as a 
separate concrete issue to be settled once and for all in 
order that we may relax. 

We aim to persuade our opponents that our intentions 
are friendly. We aim to “reassure” the Soviets as to their 
“security.” We aim to trade concessions, which in prac- 
tice means only to give away positions we possess, so that 
the other side, which offers nothing in exchange, can re- 
new the battle from a more advantageous position. 

Edward Gibbon once wrote, “Persuasion is the resource 
of the feeble: and the feeble can seldom persuade.” We 
are not feeble. Actually, America and the free world are 
at this moment stronger economically and militarily than 
the opponent that is determined to destroy us. But we are 
acting as though from feebleness, thus endangering peace 
by making the Communists underestimate our strength 
and luring them, without intending to do so, into the folly 
of an attack. Thus, the very moves we make to preserve 
peace are moves which profoundly endanger the peace. 

Insofar as we act as if we were weak, as if our task were 
to persuade the unpersuadable and to settle what cannot 
be settled, instead of to win the war the Kremlin is waging 
against us; insofar as we have permitted the Communists 





Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s arrival in the U. S. 
next week marks a new turn in Soviet-American rela- 
tions. Here, Bertram D. Wolfe, in an article adapted 
from a recent lecture at the National War College, dis- 
cusses some of the basic elements of that relationship. 
Wolfe is the author of Three Who Made A Revolution. 





to divide the world into their “peace” zone, where we 
may not and do not intervene, and our “war’’ zone, where 
the entire world and the United Nations and they also may 


intervene—to that extent it is not they but we who aref 
vulnerable. We are proving vulnerable because of ou f 


incapacity and unwillingness to use the openings which 
their system has provided, does provide and will continue 
to provide. 


What we need, first of all, is an understanding of this f 


universal, unitary, unending war to the finish. Second, 
we need a revolutionary strategy, to. put the revolutionary 
forces of our time at our disposal and deny to them their 


use and exploitation. Only then will their system prove 
more vulnerable than ours, as potentially it is. With this f 


caveat in mind, let us examine first their theoretical foun- 
dations and, second, their strategical and tactical vulner- 
abilities, 


The Theoretical Foundation—Marxism 


The theoretical foundation lies in something called 
Marxism. We must first examine the self-refuting incon- 
sistencies in Marxism and its prophecies that have been 
refuted by history. 

The prophecies. One hundred and ten years ago, 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels issued their call to arms 
in the Communist Manifesto, with its dogmatic pro- 
nouncements and apocalyptic expectations. A decade 
later, Marx undertook to lay bare “the law of motion” of 


industrial society in a work'called Contribution to the 


Critique of Political Economy. Those 110 years have not 
dealt kindly with Marx’s predictions and have mocked 
and refuted the very “law of motion” which he claimed 
to have discovered. 

The heart of those works was an expectation of an early 
apocalypse. The world was headed toward immediate and 
total catastrophe. In 1848, this catastrophe was only days. 
or at most weeks, away. It would come with the next 
street skirmish. Before the year was up, it was to come 
with the next war, within the year. When it came neither 
with the street skirmishes nor with the wars which Mar 
advocated, he decided it would come with the next down 
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swing in the business cycle. But the apocalypse failed 
to appear. 

The second startling thing about the Communist Mani- 
festo, which aimed to be the program for the Revolution 
of 1848, is that it prophesied the end of nationalism. Yet 
1848 witnessed the greatest explosion of nationalism in 
the history of Europe. And now, in the 20th century, two 
world wars and their revolutionary aftermaths have proved 
that nationalism is the one great cause for which millions 
are ready to fight and die. It has spread from Europe, 
which was its home, to Asia and Africa, which in Marx’s 
time knew not the nation. National feeling provides great 
wilnerabilities in the Soviet empire, if we have the wit to 
exploit them, At the same time, it provides great vulnera- 
bilities for the free world in Asia and Africa, because the 
men in the Kremlin do have the wit to exploit the national- 
ism which the Communist Manifesto said was on the way 
out or was already out. 

Marx’s third prophesy dealt with the increasing polar- 
ization of society, It treated industrial society, in mythical 
Hegelian terms, as a system, all the parts of which were so 
connected that no change could be made in it; the system 
could not be improved or reformed; it could not evolve: 
it could only be scrapped. The defects were treated as 
integral to the system and incapable of being removed de- 
fect by defect, and replaced by other structures or circum- 
stances, but only shattered, replaced by another system. 
The special mission to do the shattering was assigned by 
Marx to the working class. When this did not come im- 
mediately, as the Communist Manifesto anticipated, Marx 
began his long work to give a “scientific” foundation to 
this expectation of the apocalypse. 

Marx’s Capital has this as its function. The book is 
strangely constructed so that most of it consists of empir- 


ical evidence, striking descriptions of the workings of in- 


dustrial society, drawn from the England of Marx’s day, 
or rather the England of the day before Marx’s day. He 
took most of the evidence from the Parliamentary Blue 
Books, reports of a Parliament that had already investi- 
gated the evils of early industrialism and was busy regu- 
lating, moderating, reforming and removing the evil 
excrescences of industrialization. His book thus gives 
overwhelming evidence of this evolution and reform, as 
he himself is compelled finally to point out. When he is 
discussing the achievement of the 10-hour work law, 
regulation of child labor, and other such achievements of 
the England of his day, he writes: “Capital is under com- 
pulsion from society. The factory magnates have resigned 
themselves to the inevitable. The power of resistance of 
capital has gradually weakened. The power of attack of 
the working class has grown with the number of its allies. 
Hence, the comparatively rapid advance since 1860.” 

If one reads Marx’s Capital as an empirical student 
should read it, the overwhelming evidence of the Blue 
Books drives one, as it drove him, to this conclusion. Yet 
when one comes to the last chapter, “the last for which 
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the first was made,” a chapter called “The Historical 
Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation,” one finds that 
Capital came into the world, conceived in original sin, 
“a congenital bloodstain on its cheek, dripping with blood 
and dirt from head to foot, from every pore.” And it is 
destined to leave it now in a fearful cataclysm, a day of 
wrath and doom, by the workings of “the imminent laws 
of capitalist production itself.” 

“One capitalist kills many”; all other classes are des- 
tined to be proletarianized; and, as if by mitosis, society 
is to be polarized, “Along with the constantly diminishing 
number of magnates of capital . . . grows the mass of 
misery, oppression, slavery, degradation. exploitation; 
but with this grows too the revolt of the working class. 
. .. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the 
mode of production. Centralization of the means of pro- 
duction, and socialization of labor, at last reach a point 
where they become incompatible with their capitalist in- 
tegument. This integument is burst asunder. The knell 
of capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators 
are expropriated.” Thus the conclusion of 1848 is tacked 
on again after the mass of empirical material to the con- 
trary which makes up the bulk of the volume. But for 
this it was not necessary to study the Parliamentary Blue 
Books. 

Such has been the perversity of history that it has not 
vouchsafed the revolution Marx expected in the countries 
of advanced industry, but has vouchsafed revolutions 
which invoke Marx’s name only in underdeveloped coun- 
tries on the eve or in the incipient stages of industrializa- 
tion, in countries shaken by the impact of the West’s 
economy and equality upon autocratic institutions which 
Marx regarded not as pre-socialist but as pre-bourgeois or 
non-bourgeois, 

Industrial society not at the end but the begin- 
ning of its development. Another thing which would 
startle Marx were he to be resurrected today is the suc- 
cession of industrial revolutions which followed his “in- 
dustrial revolution.” He knew the development from 
cottage artisanship to machinofacture, from the use of 
wind and water and animal and manpower to the use of 
steam power, This was the industrial revolution that 
Marx studied. But the industrial revolution is unending. 
He thought that industrial society had reached “the end 
of its development” in 1848 when he pronounced its 
doom so stirringly. Actually it was but at the beginning 
of the development of its productive forces. Since then 
have come the age of electricity, of conveyor belt, com- 
bustion engine, synthetic chemistry, electronics, automa- 
tion, fission, fusion; and the end is nowhere in sight, un- 
less atomic war should bring a cataclysm indeed, but not 
Marx’s cataclysm. 

Not polarization but depolarization. The society 
which he thought was to polarize until it had reached the 
breaking point of total polarization has actually been 
depolarizing. Intermediate classes have not disappeared, 
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they have multiplied. The industrial proletariat has not 
become the whole of society, except for the little handful 
of magnates at the opposite pole; it has lost in numerical 
weight in society while it has gained in status and in 
economic and political power. Classes have become more 
fluid and more equalized. Not merely in comparatively 
classless America, but in once caste-ridden England and 
France and Germany as well. 

In America, absurdly Marx would think, one man, 
woman and child in every eight is today a stockholder 
in the great corporations which he thought were going 
to provide the little “handful” of capitalists to be de- 
stroyed. Main Street frequently exercises more power 
than Wall Street, and labor and farmers have more in- 
fluence on legislation than corporation executives or 
bankers. The latter could only fume impotently and 
curse “that man in the White House” while we went 
through the tremendous revolution in our society known 
as the New Deal. And even the “owning class” was di- 
vided in its attitude. 

The state thus has proved refractory to Marxist prophe- 
cies. In place of becoming an executive committee of a 
shrinking bourgeoisie, as he described it, it has been in- 
creasingly democratized, subjected to pressure of the labor 
vote, the farm vote, and the intermediate class votes, even 
to the pressure of strategically located minorities such as 
the Negroes in the big cities of the North. Out of labor’s 
influence on government, and out of the classless pressure 
of the whole of society, has come a state regulation of 
economic life, a legal limitation of the hours of work. a 
minimum wage, collective bargaining, the legislated right 
to organize, and a whole sweep of social security legisla- 
tion. “The state,” as the French Socialist, Marcel Déat. 
wrote, “has undergone a process of socialization, while 
socialism has undergone a process of nationalization.” 

The growing supremacy of politics over eco- 
nomics. In Marx’s day there was a general superstition 
of which Marx was the most prominent advoate but which 
was general for most of the leading thinkers of his age: 
the superstition that “economics determines politics.” 
The 20th century has made it a commonplace that politics 
tends to determine economics. In fact, totalitarianism is. 
from this angle, an attempt totally to determine the eco- 
nomic and social structure of society by putting one’s 
hand on the powerful political lever, the lever of unified 
centralized and exclusive power. 

Thus what has happened to the economy is that it has 
been increasingly politicalized. Moreover, the whole no- 
tion of an autonomous economy, with its own autonomic 
laws, on which Marx based himself, and on which Marx’s 
opponents in the mid-19th century based themselves no 
less, all this has become obsolete and revealed itself as 


no longer a workable hypothesis. In its place has come 
the increasing social and political regulation of the econ- 
omy. Politics determines economics through tariffs, pro- 
tectionism, quotas of export and import, currency regula- 


tion and manipulation, regulation of the interest rate, 
deficit spending, price floors, price ceilings, parities. sub. 
sidies, state fostering of cartelization as in Germany. state 
persecution or prosecution of cartelization as in our anti. 
trust acts in the United States, supranational economies 


like Benelux. the “inner six common market,” the “outer 


seven free-trade area,” and all the other supranational 
economies that are beginning to grow up. And in vas 
areas of the world there is total politicalization and au. 
tarchy. Not a word of what Marx has written is helpful 
in approaching the problems of our era. Whether thes 
features are to be welcomed or to be feared, they have 
surely produced a world which makes the projections of 
Marx and the projections of his 19th century opponents 
alike irrelevant. 

The worker rejects his mission. Unkindest cut of 
all, the worker himself has not consented to be increasingly 
proletarianized, increasingly impoverished, and to have 
thrust upon him the mission with which Marx endowed 
him. If the worker has engaged in a “class struggle,” it 
has been one to put off from himself this increasing pro- 
letarianization and impoverishment and this mission 
which Marx and the Marxists would confer upon him 
In this struggle, the workers have displayed stubbornness, 
tirelessness, courage, selfishness, solidarity, skill, incapac- 
ity to recognize when they are defeated, and the power 
to enlist the sympathy of the rest of society in fighting 
off this prophetic destiny and this prophetic assignment. 

Unlike the intellectuals who offered them Socialist lead. 
ership, they have no stomach for being reduced to naught, 
the better to prepare themselves for becoming all. To win 
the suffrage on the continent of Europe, to influence and 
exert control over government, to legalize and contractual. 
ize improvements in the hours of their lives that are spent 
in labor, to win some security and dignity within the 
system in which they live, to become “something” in the 
world in which they have their being, rather than to be 
“everything” in the world which exists only in the fantasy 
of the utopians, of whom Marx was perhaps the greatest 
—it is to these aims that they have rallied. For this they 


have fought their struggle, and to these aims they have} 


succeeded in rallying most of modern society. 


Those who “being naught were to become ail,” having f 


become something, the whole scheme loses its tidy outlines 
Thus, the flaw in the foundation itself, the theory on whieh 
Communism claims to build, lies in the fact that a hundred 
years of subsequent history have reduced every theoreti 
cal tenet of Marxism to a shambles. 

Marxism as an “ism.” Insofar as it has claimed to be 
a science, it is dead. Marx and Engels in their last years 
were uncomfortably aware of this, and were beginning 
an uneasy and reluctant patching or revising of thei! 
dogmas. But after their death the revisionists who fol: 
lowed were outlawed and condemned, and ceased to be 
Marxists, and those who claimed to be Marxists survived 
only with the aid of the frozen orthodoxy of a dogmatic 
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creed no longer subject to scientific examination or re- 
vision. Indeed, in this lies the strength and the staying 
powers of Marxism after Marxism as a “science” has 
proved itself bankrupt. As a science, it has produced 
only invalid results, but it is also an “ism”— Marxism. 
There is no “Lockeism,” no “Smithism,” “Millism,” 
“Durckheimism,” “Micheletism,” “Rankeism” or “Gib- 
bonism.” but there is a Marxism. And this is a funda- 
mental difference which we must strive to understand. 

Besides having claimed to be a science, it has been a 
creed which can be clung to by faith when the intellect 
questions and rebels. While as a theory Marxism can be 
refuted by intellect talking to intellect, the strength of the 
Marxist movement as such lies not in the realm of ideas 
but in the realm of emotions. It is an ersatz religion, and 
this is harder to reach with rational argument and harder 
to cope with. 







































The world revolution of our time. Though the 
Marxist Revolution never occurred, and is not likely to 
occur, we do inded live in an age of revolution, a revolu- 
tion which began before Marx’s time and which will out- 
last our own lifetime. It is not the revolution which Marx 
predicted, nor did it grow from the seeds he sowed. His 
theory was but one of the misunderstandings of this revo- 
lution. The West’s rapid expansion to all the continents 
of the world upset all the world’s surviving civilizations. 
Western society planted everywhere the seeds of its own 
creativeness, its own problems, and its own dissensions. 

This is a world revolution in the true sense. The Com- 
munists did not create it, but they study ceaselessly to 
utilize it for the spread of their power and for the destruc- 
tion of ours. We did create it. But we do not try to under- 
stand or to utilize it, nor to aid it in finding new forms 
of abundance and of freedom. The Communists seek to 
give neither abundance nor freedom. What they propose 
to do is to extend their power and their zone; to set up 
regimes of specialized productivity for power and for war, 
not regimes of plenty and freedom; to link the revolu- 
tionary forces afoot in the world to their war for the 
winning of the world. Whoever harnesses the forces of 
that revolution which the West has set in motion yet has 
not striven to understand, whoever manages to put these 
forces in politics and economics, in science and technol- 
ogy. in all fields of life to its use. and to deny them to its 
opponent, that side will win the struggle for the world. 

Insofar as the Communists are doing just that and we 
are not, they are slowly winning the war and will continue 
to win the war which will occupy the rest of our century. 
And therefore, in spite of the inconsistencies, cruelties and 
absurdities of their system, the balance of vulnerability 
has been swinging from their side to ours. 


The Strategy and Tactics—Leninism 


Leninism is the strategy and tactics for waging this 
war, for utilizing the revolutionary forces afloat in the 
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world for the purpose of building totalitarian single-party 
power throughout the world. Leninism claims to be 
Marxism: the “Marxism” “of the period of imperialism, 
world war and world revolution.” Leninism claims to be 


Marxism, yet in all essential respects it has stood Marxism 


on its head as Marx claims to have stood Hegelianism on 
its head. 

Marx: Economics determines politics. Lenin: Politics 
determines economics. 

Marx: Revolution comes after capitalism has reached 
its pinnacle and comes first in the most advanced coun- 
tries. Lenin: Revolution comes first where capitalism is 
weakest—“the break in the system at the point of its 
weakest link.” 

Marx: The revolution will come first in England, or 
perhaps Germany or France. Lenin: The revolution comes 
first in Russia, where capitalism is weakest, and then we 
carry the revolution to advanced Europe, or failing in 
that, to Asia and Africa from backward Russia in order 
to deny to the advanced countries their outlets and mar- 
kets, cut them off from the backward part of the world 
and cut the undeveloped countries off from them. 

Marx: The working class is destined to develop its own 
consciousness, its own theory, its own organization, its 
own party, and its own revolution. Lenin: The working 
class left to itself is capable only of bourgeois thought. 
Not the “bourgeois-minded and vacillating” working class 
but a revolutionary élite, a classless vanguard party, is the 
guardian of the working class. It dictates to the working 
class, It rules over the working class—and all other 
classes, It uses the working class as a battering ram be- 
cause the urban working class is the most unified and 
concentrated, but it uses the peasantry as a battering ram 
too, and it tries to use discontent in all classes. And piling 
up the discontents, it aims to put in power not the working 
class but its own élite vanguard non-class party. 

If this is so, a revolution can be made in a backward 
country where the working class is not ripe, and the van- 
guard party can profess to be establishing a dictatorship 
in the name of the proletariat where it is only beginning 
to come into existence. Or, as in China, the peasantry can 
be used as the battering ram. And when the scepter of 
power has been seized, the vanguard party can claim that 
it has established the dictatorship of a proletariat which 
does not yet exist. Or where is the proletariat of North 
Vietnam? Ho Chi Minh, dictator in the name of a dic- 
tatorship of a non-existent proletariat through a non- 
existent party of the proletariat, dictates over a society 
which is not only not socialist but is still pre-capitalist. 

Leninism can be understood as a strategy and tactics 
for the conquest of power, for the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of power, for making that power absolute and 
total; as a prescription for the building of a party de- 
signed to seize and hold power; as a strategy and tactics 
for the utilization of the discontents, the unrests, the dis- 
turbances and the revolutionary forces which the West has 
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set afloat in the world—to the end of subverting and de- 
stroying all that the West stands for, and all that the West 
dreams of. It is a revolutionary strategy for the winning 
of the world and for the remaking of man according to 
Lenin’s blueprint. As such, it is, of course, highly vulner- 
able if there is standing over against it an alert, determined 
and watchful opponent, ready to utilize the revolutionary 
situations and strategies and to contest for the leadership 
of the forces set free by Western civilization itself. 


The Russian Revolution—Promise and 
Performance 


The Russian Revolution is now over 40 years old. In 
the four decades that this new power has existed and be- 
come total, all of its original promises have turned into 
their opposites. Here is where an alert opponent would 
find more vulnerabilities than he would know what to do 
with if he were really on the job. 

1. It promised “land to the peasants.” But in the end 
it took away even the land which the peasants had under 
the Tsars, and it herded them into a new state-owned serf- 
dom. 

2. It promised “perpetual peace.” Instead it has pro- 
duced a totalitarian state which forever wages a two-fold 
war—a war on its own people to remake them according 
to its blueprint, and a war upon the world. And I don’t 
mean the word “war” figuratively but literally. When it 
wages war on its own people, it is a real war, a war of 
nerves, a war of quarantine (the Iron Curtain), a war 
of propaganda, of agitation, of conditioning, of psycho- 
logical warfare, of physical warfare, of prisons, of con- 
centration camps, of bombardment by loud speakers and 
press and movies and all the means of cultural condition- 
ing and, when necessary, a bullet in the base of the brain. 
At the same time it has used this war upon its own people 
to keep them mobilized for unending war to win the 
world. 

3. It promised “production for use,” that is, for the 
sake of the consumer and consumers’ goods. Instead it 
has set up production for production’s sake, for the sake 
of expanding the oppressive power of the producer-owner 
state. 

4. It promised “plenty,” and it has produced perpetual 
scarcity of all the goods that make life gracious, pleasant, 
easy, cultured, rewarding, full of promise and possibility. 

5. The state that was “to wither away” has expanded 
to totality. Lenin promised that “every cook is to become 
master of the affairs of the state.” Now the state is the 
master of the affairs of every cook. 

6. It promised “freedom,” and it has abolished all free- 
doms. 

7. It promised “the workers’ paradise,” and has im- 
mured its people behind an impenetrable wall and turned 
their country into a prison for their thoughts and for their 
very lives, which cannot be penetrated by learning what 
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happens on the outside, nor by the freedom to discuss 
what is happening to themselves on the inside. 

8. It has raised the banner of “national self-determina. 
tion” and “anti-imperialism,” but it has become the most f 
aggressive, the most oppressive, the most rapidly expand. 
ing imperialist power in the history of man. 

Thus—and I have named only a few of these potential 
vulnerabilities—all the revolutionary slogans which Lenin 
sought to use and which the Kremlin uses today against 
all peoples, governments and institutions, could easily be 
turned by a determined opponent, in tune with our age § 
and ready to use revolutionary strategy, into weapons in 
our hands. The Communists’ hands would prove nerveless 
and lifeless if we would but grasp the weapons which they 
are using against us, which are not theirs by right and 
by right can be made to belong to us, for they are indeed § 
our weapons. 

We, not they, are today the advocates of genuine agra- 
rian reform and the right of each man to till his own land. 
There is no country in the world more badly in need of 
agrarian reform than the USSR itself. 

We, not they, are the advocates of a just and enduring § 
peace, based on the respect for the rights and the existence 
of all nations in being or a-borning or yet to be. 

We, not they, are the champions of the rights and free- 
doms of working men, the freedom of movement, the free- 
dom to change jobs, the freedom to build organizations 
of their own choosing under their own control, the right } 
to elect their own officials, to formulate and negotiate their F 
own demands, the right to strike, the right to vote for a 
party and a program and candidates of their own choice. 

We, not they, are able to call the armies to “fraternize 
across the trenches,” for it is they who must cut off their 
armies from the news of what is happening in the West, 
and we who must make our armies and theirs understand f 
what is happening in their land. 

We, not they, are the champions of the freedom of the f 
human spirit, of the freedom of the arts and sciences, free f 
dom of conscience, freedom of belief and worship, free: 


dom from scarcity and want, and from the tyranny of f 
irresponsible and omnipotent officials. Though in all these | 
things the free world has its own imperfections and lapses. 
these are the things that the free world stands for and in f 
good measure realizes, and these are the things which 


totalitarianism completely destroys and makes high trea- 
son even to think upon. 

In the battle for the future shape of the world, all the } 
creative and explosive weapons are in our hands if we have 
the wit and the understanding to take them up. If we do 
not, then there are no psychological or ideological vulner- 
abilities of Communism. If we do, the Communists are 
vulnerable on every front and at every moment and in 
every layer of their society. Whether the answer to this 
question is Yes or No will determine the outcome of the 
protracted war that is likely to occupy the rest of our lives 
and the rest of our century. 
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Japanese Socialists 


_ At the Crossroads 


Party's future depends upon renewed democratic program 


By Wado Haruo 


Tokyo 
EXT WEEK, from September 12- 
N 14, the Japanese Socialist party 
will hold its annual convention. The 
delegates will gather in an _ at- 
mosphere of party crisis, reflecting 
the defeat the Socialists sustained 
last May in the elections to the Diet’s 
upper house. The cause of the de- 
feat is amply clear to all: Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi’s Liberal Demo- 
cratic party was able to capitalize 
on the tendency of some top Socialist 
leaders to follow a pro-Communist 
line on international and domestic 
policies. 

Public and press opinion was par- 
ticularly critical of pre-election state- 
ments made by Socialist party Secre- 
tary General Inajiro Asanuma, who 
headed a party mission to Peking 
last spring. Asanuma assumed what 
the press here termed a servile at- 
titude to Communist China. Such a 
position, unrepudiated by the rest of 
the leadership, lost the party con- 
siderable support at the polls. 

Equally effective criticism was 
leveled at the Socialists on the score 
that they have come under the 
powerful influence of left-wing trade 
unions who seek to make the So- 
cialists a “class” party rather than 
a “mass” party. The distinction is 
important because the party’s devel- 
opment along “class” lines would 
commit it to an unrealistic doctrine 
of class struggle and to extra-parlia- 
mentary, extra-legal tactics for which 
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the democratic Japanese electorate 
has no taste. 

The fact is that in veering so far 
leftward, leading elements of the 
JSP have departed from the clear- 
cut directives of the party platform. 
Adherence to the platform would 
have precluded defending the ag- 
gressive practices of the Soviet 
Union and China in East Germany, 
Hungary and Tibet. By the same 
token, it would disabuse the leader- 
ship of rigid Marxist dogmas about 
the nature of capitalist development 
in the 20th century. In the United 
States, Western Europe and even in 
post war Japan, the capitalist econ- 
omy has been gradually evolving in 
a genuinely progressive direction, 
and the standard of living of the 
mass of the population has been 
rising steadily. 

There is widespread sentiment 
within the JSP, and among many 
of its natural supporters in the work- 
ing class and the intelligentsia, for a 
shift in the party’s direction. On the 
international level, this would involve 
the following policies: 

Expansion of trade with the Com- 
munist bloc, especially China. But 
this would not be at the expense 
of U.S. markets for Japanese goods, 
for Communist trade is _ state- 
manipulated and in addition cannot 
begin to compare in volume with 
Japan’s free-world trade. 

Abrogation of the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty. The objective would 
be to make Japan a genuinely neutral 
country which could not serve as a 
base for any foreign troops or nuclear 


weapons. However, abrogation. of 
this treaty ought to coincide with 
the dissolution of the China-USSR 
Defense Treaty and the formation 
of a new collective security area con- 
sisting of China, Japan, the USSR 
and the U.S. 

Restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions with China and conclusion of 
a Soviet-Japanese peace treaty. 
These moves would be accompanied 
by the continuation of the good 
neighbor policy with Taiwan and 
friendly relations with the U.S. 

As for domestic policies, there has 
been a great deal of thought and dis- 
cussion in JSP ranks on concrete 
measures for adapting socialist doc- 
trine to Japanese reality. It is recog- 
nized, for example, that even under 
the present capitalistic system, with 
production concentrated in giant 
enterprises, the Government, acting 
in the interests of the whole nation, 
is playing an increasingly positive 
role in improving Japan’s industry. 
Certainly, most thinking Socialists 
do not believe that monopolistic 
capitalism controls the country. The 
large companies engage in healthy 
competition and they operate under 
the general direction of the Govern- 
ment. 

The rethinking of Socialist goals 
has centered on measures that would 
modernize industry, boost produc- 
tion, increase national income, en- 
courage redistribution of wealth, 
stabilize workers’ living conditions, 
increase the country’s export poten- 
tial and expand the social security 
system. And like some of their 
counterparts in other free countries, 
Japan’s democratic Socialists have 
had some second thoughts on na- 
tionalization of industry; they now 
tend to think this step should be 
taken only when it can be shown to 
be in the best public interest. At the 
same time, increasing attention is 
being paid to the more immediate 
and practicable goal of achieving 
greater worker participation in the 
management of industry by establish- 
ing labor-management councils on a 
nation-wide basis. 


WRITERS and WRITING 
Culture and the Industrial World 


By Michael Harrington 


66 HEN | HEAR someone talk of culture,” a Nazi 

OV cine went, “I reach for my gun.” By now, 
the readers of America’s journals of comment, however 
cultural and democratic they may be, must feel a certain 
sympathy for this sentiment—not, to be sure, because of 
agreement with totalitarian anti-intellectualism, but 
rather out of boredom. During the past few years, there 
has been a bedlam of analysis, mainly centering on 
mass culture. It has filled two plump anthologies, pro- 
vided the red thread of a theme for several magazines, 
and naturalized a word like kitsch into the American 
language. 

Yet something refreshing can be said. This is clear 
enough from a reading of Raymond Williams’ new 
book, Culture and Society, 1780-1950 (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, $5.00). Williams is one of a group of younger 
Socialist intellectuals in England who have revived the 
tradition of the radical, moral critique of society. They 
have an élan, a vital seriousness, which goes far beyond 
the tired impressionism and the tired positivism of so 
much contemporary American writing. As Iris Murdoch 
put it in her essay in Conviction, “What is needed is an 
area of translation, an area in which specialized con- 
cepts and recommendations can be seen and understood 
in the light of moral and social ideas which have a 
certain degree of complexity and yet are not the sole 
property of technicians.” 

Williams’ Culture and Society could take Murdoch’s 
plea for a new synthesis as a motto. It is quite complex 
and specialized, a study of over a century and a half 
of English cultural criticism which proceeds on the 
basis of careful quotation and close interpretation. And 
yet, it is also a work of the moral imagination, for all 
of the detail is made relevant to a committed concern 
with the fate of democracy. It is, of course, impossible 
to discuss such an intricate essay in this brief space. 
But two points stand out as worthy of general comment: 
the persistence of cultural criticism in English letters, 
and the serious implications for democracy of some of 
the current clichés about mass culture. 

History is almost always a surprise. This is another 
way of saying that each generation creates a new version 
of the past, not through a process of falsification, but 
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because the present is almost always a shocking angle 
of vision upon what has gone before. The dead change 
along with the living. 

There have been many 19th centuries. There was the 
19th century of Herbert Spencer, evolutionary and opti- 
mistic, satisfied with its certitudes. There was the 19th 
century of Jacob Burckhardt and Soren Kierkegaard, 
prophetic and apprehensive. Indeed, a single author can 
become his own antagonist: There is the Dickens of 
David Copperfield, a sentimentalist, the writer par ex- 
cellence of the middle class; and there is the Dickens 
who could not have been discovered until Franz Kafka 
had published, the author of a dark, pessimistic and 
most unsentimental Bleak House. Or, to enlarge the 
point, an entire tradition can shift, as when T. S. Eliot 
announced the exile of the Romantic poets and John 
Milton, and placed Donne in a major position. 

In Williams’ study, a similar, but contrasting, process 
is at work. What is perhaps most striking to the reader 
is the unity of response which Williams recovers from 
170 years of cultural criticism. A conservative like 
Burke and a radical like Cobbet, Matthew Arnold and 
Coleridge, R. H. Tawney and D. H. Lawrence—all of 
these most varied figures exhibit the same fundamental 
concern. The problem for each of them is how to main- 
tain a humane way of life within the environment of a 
technological society. What Marx called alienation— 
the spiritualization of the material, the materialization 
of the spiritual, machine the creator and man the worker 
—is deeply embedded in the consciousness of the great 
English writers of the 19th and 20th centuries. 

These men differed profoundly, of course, on the 
means which should be chosen to solve the problem. 
But the surprising thing is that beneath this disagree 
ment, there is so much agreement that one could substi- 
tute the descriptive analysis of a conservative for that 
of a radical and, but for stylistic hints, not really notice 
the change. And here, the decisive factor was the com- 
mon environment of all these minds, the same England 
moving inexorably into the modern world. Now, as one 
looks back, it is their community which comes as 4 
surprise. 

Williams documents this point brilliantly with regard 
to the English tradition of cultural criticism, yet his 
method has implications which go beyond his specific 
analysis. As time goes on, I suspect we shall find a 
similar community in the first half of the 20th century. 
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Qn the surface, for example, Virginia Woolf's To the 
Lighthouse and André Malraux’s Man’s Fate are pro- 
foundly different; the distance between them reaches 
from the Chinese Revolution to Bloomsbury. Yet this is 
superficial, for the fundamental experience of both Mal- 
raux and Woolf is of the same moment of Western 
culture. The contrast of themes is, of course, significant, 
but as we gain perspective upon them, and upon all 
the writers of the first half of the century, what will 
surprise us is that their eyes and their feelings, like 
those of Williams’ critics, were responding to a single 
world. The aristocratic attempt to transcend death 
which is at the heart of Man’s Fate is also the journey 
to the lighthouse. 

It is extremely important that we detail these curious 
communities and understand the dialectic of individual 
response which takes place within the massive move- 
ment of a century. This Williams has done brilliantly 
with regard to the analysis of culture. For almost 200 
years now, men have been concerned with how to pro- 
vide some area for autonomy and creativeness within 
an industrial world which has been increasingly hostile 
to the specifically human. Most of the answers of the 
1%h century—Coleridge’s clerisy, Arnold’s remnant 
within all classes—have failed. The problem remains; 
indeed, it is central to the immediate present. But it is 
important to know that our present fascination is not 
so contemporary. Or, to put it positively, there is a rich 
tradition upon which we can draw when we face our 
complex modernness. We are in Williams’ debt, for he 
has delineated this tradition. 

But what use shall we make of this tradition? Williams’ 
answer to this question is that of a radical democrat 
and Socialist, and it stands in sharp opposition to much 
of what is being written in the United States. For many 
of our cultural critics have adopted a stance of aesthetic 
anarchism, a mood of sophisticated hopelessness. They 
have become hypnotized by the power of their own 
analysis: For them, the gulf between the writer who 
laments the spiritual poverty of the mass and the mass 
itself is unbridgeable. 

Williams’ central political point stands in contrast to 
this attitude. He writes: “There are in fact no masses; 
there are only ways of seeing people as masses. . . . 
The fact is, surely, that a way of seeing other people 
Which has become characteristic of our kind of society 
has been capitalized for the purposes of political or cul- 
tural exploitation.” 

On one level, this leads to the phenomenon of the 
over-estimation of the power of mass society and asser- 
tions of the powerlessness of the people in the face of 
controlled mass communication systems. These theories 
would have predicted a Thomas Dewey victory in 1948, 
since almost all of the American communications system 
was ranged against Harry Truman; and in Hannah 
Arendt’s Origins of Totalitarianism, such an attitude 
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specifically argued that an event like the Hungarian 
Revolution would be impossible because of the atomiza- 
tion of Communist society. But on another level, there 
is an even more serious implication: that democracy is, 
ultimately, unworkable. 

If, after all, American society (or Communist society) 
has found the formula for brainwashing the people 
through mass communications and a manufactured and 
inferior culture, then there can be no possibility of an 
autonomous development, of real change. Everywhere, 
there is passivity and vacuousness, and Ortega y Gasset, 
with his threnody for the end of aristocratic culture, is 
the true prophet of this century.. If there is to be trans- 
formation, then it must depend upon the benevolence of 
an élite which will itself seize control of the instru- 
ments of mass communications and turn them to good 
ends. In short, if the extreme version of the mass cul- 
ture theorists is accurate, then we confront the end 
of democracy. 

Some writers in the United States have followed this 
line of thought to the bitter end and become élite 
theorists. But others find themselves in an interminable 
dilemma. On the one hand, they oppose mass culture 
precisely because of their democratic and/or socialist 
values. On the other hand, they have developed a theory 
which tends toward the denial of the very possibility 
of democracy (or socialism). The result is that they 
increasingly adopt the mood of an individualist anarchism 
—and the identification with Ignazio Silone, mostly with 
his later work, is integral to this development. The 
source of hope becomes the battered trumpet of the 
peasant jacquerie, as in A Handful of Blackberries. But 
the analysis is of the urban mass incapable of action, 
and without a tradition of response to the trumpet call. 

Thus, some American intellectuals have argued that 
the very essence of modern society tends toward the 
corruption of democracy and toward authoritarianism. 
To them, the problem is not one of a political campaign 
to put mass communications to good use, for in such a 
case the representatives of the democratic majority 
would themselves succumb to the environment of modern 
technology. Since these writers continue to affirm democ- 
racy as a value, the flavor of their analysis becomes 
anarchist, and individualist anarchist at that. In many 
ways, this line of thought harks back to Karl Mannheim: 
The masses are inevitably betrayed in their march to- 
ward political power; only a classless élite can transmit 
values so as to humanize an industrial civilization. 

Yet, simply stating the problem in terms of its im- 
plications—if the analysts of mass culture are right, then 
democracy is unworkable—is hardly to answer it. These 
writers may be right, and Williams, with his continuing 
commitment to the more traditional ideas of change 
taking place within the mass, may be wrong. They can, 
for example, point out that a separate working-class 
culture has much more of a vitality in class-ridden 
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England than in the U.S., that the process of “massifica- 
tion” has proceeded at a quicker tempo here. The ques- 
tion then remains: Does this social process continue in 
a straight line leading to the end of democracy? 

The answer at this point is that the evidence is not in. 
Yet qualifications can be attached to the reluctant en- 
thusiasm of some of our mass culture analysts, qualifica- 
tions which tend toward Williams’ point of view. Per- 
haps the most difficult single intellectual feat is that of 
transcending the assumptions of a given period. The 
present, as Orwell noted in his brilliant essay on James 
Burnham’s Managerial Revolution, is often eternalized 
by the sociologist. In this particular case, the present 
is a decade of cold war and conservatism, marked in 
America by the absence of vast social conflict (the civil 
rights struggle is the main exception). In such a time, 
theories of the incapacity of the mass seem ever so 
right. But what if the whole structure of the period 
changes, what if there is severe economic dislocation as 
a result of automation or recession, what if the issues 
of foreign policy precipitate sharp debate? 

In the °30s, there was a superficial, liberal and radical 
image of the people: The worker was a bronzed pro- 





letarian moving toward revolutionary consciousness, ae. 
tive night and day in the formation of his local of the 
CIO. This picture proved too simple, and not a few 
intellectuals have spent the last decade or so apologizing 
for their youthful visions. In the ’50s, there is another 
version of the social reality: The worker is seen seated 
before a television set drinking a bottle of beer and 
shunning the union hall like the plague. Is it possible 
that some will have to apologize for this simplification, 
that the absolutes of many theories of mass culture are 
actually the relativities of the 50s? I think so along 
with Williams, and his book is an extremely valuable 
contribution to this crucial discussion. 

For, in a sense, this is the epochal debate, the one 
which rises above the immediate conflict and asks whether 
man can, under the best of circumstances, be human 
in the 20th century. It is well to be reminded that this 
is not simply a contemporary concern, that we have 
a long and usable tradition to fall back upon. It is well 
to be reminded that perhaps the “masses” are a mirror 
into which the sociologist looks, seeing his own im- 
potence at a given historical moment and making it 
eternal. 





A Baedeker of O’Neill’s Genius 


The Curse of the Misbegotten. 
By Croswell Bowen, with Shane O’ Neill. 
McGraw-Hill. 384 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 


Contributor, “Saturday Review,” 
New York “Times Book Review” 





THE DARK, DESTRUCTIVE mysticism 
that fed the roots of Eugene O’Neill’s 
being and art can best be approached 
by way of his Irish spiritual heritage. 
That heritage was as integral to his 
genius as Poe’s County Cavan line- 
age to his affinity for spectral horror 
and Joyce’s Dublin Catholicism to 
the creation of Ulysses. What raises 
Croswell Bowen’s book above the 
level of first-rate journalism is his 
insight into the basic Irishness— 
Catholic Irishness, if you will—of 
the man who was America’s great- 
est dramatist. 

Bowen, to be sure, does not labor 
this theme. Except in the preface, in 
fact, he hardly adverts to it. It is in 
the preface that he thus quotes 
O’Neill’s elder son and namesake: 
“My father’s seemingly tragic view 
of life covers a deep-seated idealism, 
a dream of what the world could be 
‘if only’. . . .” The son touched a 
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sensitive spot in the Irish psyche. 
His interpretation is almost clair- 
voyant in its illumination of the 
father’s obsessive pursuit of the 
dream beyond the horizon, the reck- 
less flight from a guilt-harassed self, 
the isolating pride, the tragic charac- 
ters foredoomed to ironic destruc- 
tion. And, indeed, it may go a long 
way toward explaining his own sui- 
cide. 

It is not without significance that 
this chronicle, so deeply indebted to 
the surviving son, Shane, should be 
subtitled, “A Tale of the House of 
O'Neill.” The tale of these three 
tormented generations and the dis- 
parate, yet pathetically 
pendent, individuals in them can 
never be told, certainly not with 
psychological completeness. But as 
Baedeker for this stark dynastic 
terrain, Bowen’s comprehensive vol- 
ume should long remain a standby. 


interde- 


The author has reached out among 
the family’s living friends and ae 
quaintances for primary sources and 
fresh, specific details, for eye-witness 
accounts, memories—in the nature 
of things, sometimes contradictory 
—and documents old and new. Re 
sisting the temptation to Freudianize 
his story, he has concentrated on 
O’Neill’s daemonic 
brawling youth, the love affairs, the 
compulsive changes of residence, the 
olympian binges, the writing of the 
plays. How this spiritual son of a 
proud, ill-fated Irish king was able. 
like Poe, to discipline the inner 
furies that seemed certain to destroy 
the artist in him shows up here 4 


odyssey, _ the 


another of the infinite mysteries of 
genius. 

Thanks to Long Day’s Journey ino 
Night, the public is familiar with 
four of the dramatis personae i 
the living tragedy that was, in some 
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ways, more harrowing than any of 
O’Neill’s plays: the penny-pinching 
actor who prostituted his great 
talent; the gently reared nun 
manquée who sought release in 
drugs; the silver-corded wastrel son 
who drank himself to death; the 
bibulous, sardonic young brother, a 
brooding malcontent with “a touch 
of the poet.” That touch—was it 
despite or because of an inauspi- 
cious psychological climate? —was to 
flower darkly into the art of the 
poete maudit and the malcontent in- 
to the eternal stranger “who can 
never belong, who must always be 
a little in love with death.” 

Bowen traces the history of the 
dramatist’s three marriages and the 





O'NEILL: A LIFE OF ‘IF ONLY’ 


third generation of the “curse-rid- 
den” O’Neills. The elder son, Eugene 
Jr, calls to mind Patrick Bronté, 
gifted brother of the sister geniuses 
and their co-dweller in the eerier 
tealms of the Celtic imagination, 
who drowned his frustrated creative 
urge in alcohol. Eugene Jr., a bril- 
liant classical scholar, killed himself 
at 40. Shane, from youth a narcotics 
addict, is apparently a psychiatric 
casualty. Teen-age Oona, defying her 
father’s opposition, went ahead with 
her May-December marriage to 
Charlie Chaplin. 

As for the 


“curse” that has 
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blighted all the O’Neills but Oona— 
if she can be said to have escaped 
it—Bowen believes that it stems 
from the family inability to com- 
municate love. Be that as it may, 
such inability is not uncommon in 
the repressed, conscience-troubled 
Irish character. Eugene, like his 
father before him, seems to have 
failed his children. There are indi- 


cations that Carlotta Monterey, his 


enigmatic, over-protective third wife, 
may have been at least partly re- 
sponsible. The inability to communi- 
cate love, in any case, is of a piece 
with the terrible loneliness and the 
defensive pride that O’Neill external- 
izes in so many of his characters. 
Much of his art was born of the 
anguish he suffered in having to 
live, like Con Melody, “alone in the 
hell of his pride.” 





Toynbee on Hellenism 


Hellenism: The History of a Civilization. 


By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Oxford. 253 pp. $4.50. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE is immensely 
learned, a superb story-teller and 
a man with a mission; and the 
present book, short as it is compared 
to his major works, gives full scope 
to all three of these endowments. As 
a narrative of the rise, the brilliant 
noon and the eventual setting of 
what we commonly call Greek 
civilization, it is a fascinating story. 
This is Toynbee’s original field. As 
he says in his preface, the present 
book was commissioned in 1914 by 
Gilbert Murray, and even before that 
he had plodded afoot over much of 
the homeland of the Hellenes. Thus, 
in returning to his first love, after 
surveying virtually all the civiliza- 
tions of the world in A Study of His- 
tory, he writes of the people, places 
and events of Hellenic history with 
all the intimacy of life-long ac- 
quaintance. 

But this is not the book Gil- 
bert Murray commissioned. Properly 
speaking, it is not a story at all. 
It is a sort of morality play: the 
drama of the inspiring rise and the 
heartbreaking fall of a great civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, it is a true morality 
play in the sense that the real moral 
is for us. Somewhere along the line 
Toynbee has become convinced that 
the trouble with Western civiliza- 
tion is that it has lost true religion 
and has succumbed to the fatal 
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fascination of “man-worship.” This, 
on his showing, is what the Greeks 
did—it was their undoing, as it may 
be ours. 

Just what Toynbee means by “man- 
worship” I have never been able to 
make out. For many years it has 
been one of the principal themes of 
his grand panorama of rising and 
falling civilizations. But in spite of 
the apparent, and perhaps mislead- 
ing, lucidity of his exposition, I have 
never been able to sink my teeth in 
it before; and I find it just as elu- 
sive as ever in the present volume. 

The tragedy of the Greek city- 
states is comprehensible enough, and 
so is the analogy of present-day na- 
tionalism. Leaving aside the much- 
criticized anthropomorphism of the 
Toynbee theory of “challenge and 
response,” I can see a point to say- 
ing that the city-states, admirable as 
they were in their heyday, later stood 
in the way of an effective response 
to the challenge of world civilization, 
just as one might well say the same 
of modern nationalism. It is the 
“worship” theme that seems to me 
obscure. 

Thus, in the opening chapter of 
his new book, Toynbee identifies 
“man-worship” with “humanism,” as 
he has done elsewhere. But as the 
word “humanism” is commonly used, 
it refers to a world-view in which 
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the element of worship is minimized, 
if not eliminated altogether. What, 
then, does say that 
humanism is man-worship? This 
enigma is further clouded by Toyn- 
bee’s concept of idolization. Seem- 
ingly, the early history of the Greek 
city-states was the golden age of 
Hellenic culture. Later, a process of 
idolization set in, and it was this 
that stood in the way of the univer- 
salization of Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion. But on this showing it is super- 
stition—the deification of prevailing 


it mean to 


institutions—that spelled nemesis, 
not humanism as such. 
The same confusion seems to 


cloud Toynbee’s outlook on the con- 
temporary scene. It is present in the 
closing sentences of the present 
book: “In the field of politics, a 
revival of the Hellenic worship of 
idolized local states is, today, the 
dominant religion of the West and 
of a rapidly Westernizing world. It 
is only thinly disguised by a veneer 
of Christianity, Islam and _ other 
higher religions. The tragic history 
of the Hellenic world shows that this 
Hellenic form of idolatry is a ghost 
of Hellenism that we harbor at our 
peril. The Modern World must 
exorcise this demon resolutely if it 
is to save itself from meeting with 
its Hellenic predecessor’s fate.” As 
a plea for world order, this is plain 
enough. But as demonology it is de- 
cidedly opaque. 

This opacity is thickened by 
Toynbee’s treatment of the “higher 
religions,” and especially Chris- 
tianity. It seems that even after Hel- 
lenic civilization had begun to wither 
on the vine, in the fifth century 
B.C., it enjoyed an Indian summer 
during the Augustan age, precisely 
because of the tolerant secularism of 
the Romans, in consequence of which 
“this was the least inhumane age of 
Hellenic history.” Here again it 
would seem to be the absence of sec- 
tarian fanaticism that wins Toyn- 
bee’s praise. 

But how, on this showing, are we 
to understand his pronouncement 


that “Hellenism’s encounter with 
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Judaism .. . was the most portentous 
event in Hellenic history”? It was 
so, seemingly, because Hellenism 
thereby injected into Judaism the 
concept of the incarnation, derived 
from the pagan creeds of the Near 
East and utterly repugnant to 
Judaism proper. “This stormy meet- 
ing and eventual mating of Hellenism 
with Judaism gave birth to Christian- 
ity and Islam, and these two Judaic- 
Hellenic religions are professed by 
half the human race today.” 

But is it, indeed, our tragedy that 
they are only a thin, disguising 
veneer? And in that case why was 










the Augustan age the least inhuman 
and why were the city-states so nobj 
an experiment before they unde, 
went “idolization’”? For that matte, 
what is idolization? Isn’t it precisely 
the superhumanization of huma 
institutions, and in that case isn} 
its fatal flaw not its humanism by 
its supernaturalism? Granted all th 
balefulness of the modern cult ¢ 
nationalism, is nationalism a mena 
because nations are human institu. 
tions, or because, as history » 
abundantly shows, all human institu: 
tions tend to become superhuman. 
ized? 





Mestrovie’s 


Ivan Mestrovic. 
By Laurence Schmeckebier. 
Syracuse. 66 pp. $10.00. 


SyRAcUSE UNIVERSITY is to be 
commended for publishing the most 
complete and comprehensive biblio- 
graphical sketch of Ivan Mestrovic in 
English to date. The publication, the 
brilliant work of the Director of the 
Syracuse University School of Arts, 
Laurence Schmeckebier, contains 200 
plates, among the most representative 
of Mestrovic’s rich work. 

This great sculptor—whom Rodin 
recognized as his most daring stu- 
dent, and who is certainly the great- 
est Yugoslav sculptor—has not been 
given proper attention in this coun- 
try, where he has lived for 10 years. 
This is partly due to the current 
trend in art, and partly to Mestrovic’s 
character—he likes to live silently, 
humble in his creative solitude, ab- 
horring showiness. This book will 
now help to focus attention on this 
fine artist. 

What Tolstoy is to the Russians, 
and Mickiewicz to the Poles, Mes- 
trovic is to the Yugoslavs: He sym- 
bolizes the most impressive self- 
expression of the South Slav culture. 
It is in Mestrovic that the South Slav 
vision of life, its tragic sense and its 
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heroic endurance, has found its high 
est expression. 

The origins of Ivan Mestrovic ar 
deeply rooted in the soil and stone ¢i 
his native Dalmatia. It was in the 
mountains of this section of Croati 
that Mestrovic was discovered at the 
beginning of this century, a youn 
shepherd carving faces in wood ani 
stone. When he descended from the 
mountains to the Dalmatian town 
and saw the Medieval and Renais 
sance cathedrals built by native sculp 
tors, Mestrovic barely knew how ti 
read and write. His only educatiot 
had been the Bible and the folk epic 
and love songs he had learned from 
the peasants and shepherds. 

Mestrovic’s artistic fulfillment # 
intimately tied to the tremendow 
struggle of his generation, in th 
middle of a decadent Europe, in oP 
posing the Ottoman and Austr 
Hungarian Empires as out-model 
institutions and in advocating ™* 
tional independence for Southeas 
Europe. In the Vienna Academy @ 
Arts, teeming with this revolutional 
modernism, Mestrovic learned hi 
craft and found his first form. Te 
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greatness and weakness of his art— 
jconoclastic, monumental and decora- 
tive—is certainly due to that influ- 
ence: greatness, because it inspired 
him to rebel; weakness, because at 
times it forced him to sacrifice his 
deepest feeling for the external sen- 
sation. 

Later, in Rome, Mestrovic redis- 
covered himself under the impact of 
his greatest “teacher,” Michelangelo, 
and from there he went to Paris, to 
study under Rodin. In 1912, a huge 
exhibition of his work in Rome 
showed Mestrovic to be one of the 
major artists of the century and 
gained the “entrance” of his people 
and its culture into the civilized 
world. Pan-Germanism had denied 
the Slavs any participation in the 
world of culture, and that barrier 
Mestrovic succeeded in destroying. 

“What I sought to create,” Mes- 
trovic once wrote, “was a synthesis 
of the popular national ideas and 
their development, to express . . . the 
depth of the memory of our greatest 
moments and the most characteristic 
phases of our history, forming at the 
same time an apex for hopes in the 
future amidst nature and under a free 
sky. The Serbian people did not ac- 
cept the defeat on the plain of Kos- 
sovo [the scene of a famous Turko- 
Serbian battle in 1389] as its final 
fate, but only as a punishment for 
coming generations, who, by their 
sufferings, would have to prepare the 
way to a new freedom, a kind of 
purgatory toward the final libera- 
tion.” 

In pre-war Yugoslavia, Mestrovic 
contributed greatly to the under- 
standing between Croats and Serbs 
through his work, and has therefore 
been associated with the idea of the 
formation of Yugoslavia. He was in- 
timate with the most important Serb 
and Croat personalities, and often 
served as an unofficial peace-maker 
and mediator. Yet during the last 
war, Mestrovic was one of the first 
Persons the Croatian regime im- 
Prisoned. After he was released, 
thanks to the intervention of Pope 
Pius XII, he went into exile. 
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Tito’s government, aware of what 
Mestrovic in exile meant to the Com- 
munist regime in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, put pressure on him to return 
to Yugoslavia, and sent such promi- 
nent people as Milovan Djilas to 
convince him. When I saw Mestrovic 
in Rome after I left Yugoslavia, I 
told him what his role would be in 
the midst of a disappointed people— 
a role that Gorki had played in the 
Soviet Union. Mestrovic, knowing 
what had happened to many of his 
friends, not to mention the entire 
nation, under Tito’s regime, decided 
to come to the United States instead 
of returning home. : 

While in this country, he has had 
his second period of creative activity, 
essentially concerned with religious 
art. A universal evangelic panacea as 
an answer to the present moral and 
social crisis of mankind has now pre- 
vailed over the earlier concept of na- 


tionalism. This new and last Mestro- 
vic, profoundly religious and austere 
in his inspirations and compositions, 
goes beyond nationalism, for he feels 
that a thorough spiritual transforma- 
tion is the only way to bring about 
larger personal freedom. 

Mestrovic is still worshipped by 
the people of Yugoslavia. Americans 
are stopped in the street and asked 
about him. Aware of this affection, 
Mestrovic has never refused any re- 
quest from the smallest Yugoslav vil- 
lage or town for his statues. Yugo- 
slav ships leaving New York often 
carry in their hold many statues of 
distinguished Yugoslavs to enrich the 
country’s landscape. The arrival of 
each of Mestrovic’s gifts has far 
greater meaning to the people than 
the aid given by any government. 
America’s free climate has made pos- 
sible this climactic conclusion of 
Mestrovic’s art. 





Challenge for America 


A Good Time to Be Alive. 
By Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 


Duell, Sloan and Pierce. 179 pp. $3.50 


NEARLY 30 YEARS AGO Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer first achieved fame: His 
Germany Puts the Clock Back still 
stands out as one of the great politi- 
cal books of the era; his sure diag- 
nosis of Germany’s ills was a pro- 
phetic vision of things to come. Since 
then Mowrer has remained one of 
our most prolific and notable writers 
on international politics. His writ- 
ings have been distinguished by 
courage, perspicacity and wit. The 
present volume, A Good Time to be 
Alive, is worthy of its predecessor, 
which established Mowrer’s reputa- 
tion as an expert on European poli- 
tics. 

A Good Time to be Alive is a 
book about Americans and the dan- 
gerous and exciting problems with 
which the world confronts them. Its 
central ideas are the following: First, 
there is an overriding need for the 
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political, as well as the economic and 
cultural, unity of the Western peo- 
ples. Second, the Western peoples 
must, if necessary, meet the threat 
of Communist imperialism with mili- 
tary force, for slavery is more fear- 
ful than war and peace is worth less 
than freedom. Third, the American 
people still have the stamina to rise 
to the challenges of the present, and, 
if need be, stake their very lives in 
the cause of freedom. Yet complacent 
satisfaction with our own achieve- 
ments might dull our responses to 
hostile challenges. It is possible to 
discern some alarming symptoms of 
decadence: Our society tends toward 
materialism and soft living; there 
has been an alarming rise in juvenile 
crime; Americans prefer to put their 
personal comforts and gadgets ahead 
of defense expenditures; and the edu- 
cational system tends to reward con- 
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formist mediocrity over rare achieve- 
ment. Fourth, there is a pressing 
need for an immediate change from 
“progressive” to “traditional” edu- 
cational methods, from “adjusting to 
society” to learning, in order to 
meet the political-military threat in- 
herent in Soviet educational systems 
and simply to foster the growth of a 
literate, rather than a “socially ad- 
justed,” generation. 

Mowrer does not paint a rosy pic- 
ture and does not see an easy road 
to national survival and the protec- 
tion of Western values. He picks out 
several areas where American for- 
eign policy has failed and several 
areas where the fabric of American 
society is weak, and he prescribes 
policies and principles for us to fol- 
low in correcting these failings. He 
warns that other civilizations, at the 
height of their power and glory, 
entered a period of decadence and 
succumbed to external enemies and 
internal weaknesses. If we do not 
respond to the challenge of Commu- 
nism (he quotes Toynbee approv- 
ingly on “challenge and response”) 
and set about to correct our unimagi- 
native foreign policies and internal 
shortcomings, we could fall, and 
freedom could disappear along with 
us. 

But it is a good time to be alive, 
primarily because of these challenges 
and the wide range of opportunities 
which the present age presents in 
both the international and domestic 
fields. The response must be imagi- 
native, made by dedicated, moral, 
law-abiding men who are not afraid 
to fight for their ideas. “It is a time 
when anyone can, if he so chooses, 
find a kind of satisfaction rarely 
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attainable—participation in a strug- 
gle for essential values.” 

Mowrer develops the theory of 
growth and decay of civilization, 
seeking an explanation for the ulti- 
mate collapse of man’s every civiliz- 
ing venture. He asserts that “each 
civilization is accompanied by a psy- 
chological change which symbolizes, 
if it does not account for, the rhyth- 
mic process.” Barbarian societies are 
dominated by tough, warlike indi- 
viduals, whose characteristics are 
personal courage and native aggres- 
siveness, and who accept “physical 
combat, physical injury and death 
as things in the established order of 
nature.” But after the barbarians or 
less-civilized peoples have conquered 
a more highly developed society, sta- 
bility and peace follow, and pros- 
perity and ease arrive. The will to 
war declines, and gradually there 
emerges from these former barbari- 
ans a citizenry which, for a variety 
of reasons, will no longer fight. “The 
society has become too civilized to 
survive.” 

Western Europe and America rep- 
resent this second type, the civilized 
man, so that, despite a warlike past, 
the Atlantic peoples are now basically 
peaceful and “the West has gradu- 
ally lost its interest in mastery.” On 
the other hand, East Europeans, par- 
ticularly the Russians, have pre- 
served the martial virtues, the es- 
sence of which is the acceptance of 
possible war without undue appre- 
hension. 

“How can we escape the conclu- 
sion that the West at some point will 
succumb to the fate that has attended 
all previous societies, once the civi- 
lizing process has sufficiently soft- 
ened them up?” Mowrer asks. Our 
problem is to save our civilization 
from the fate that has overtaken all 
previous ones; we must accept the 
job with no assurance that it is pos- 
sible. It is true that, in the recent 
past, we have met two serious chal- 
lenges, but this does not assure ade- 
quate responses in the future. What 
we need for the future are men who 
are “courageous yet compassionate, 





resolute yet gentle, highly individuai- 
ized yet public-spirited, at war with 
evil yet inwardly at peace with man, 
While deploring violence, they ar 
serenely ready to meet force with 
superior force. They know that fight. 
ing is a lesser evil than submission 
or martyrdom.” 

Mowrer argues that we cannot rely 
on the United Nations to protect our 
legitimate international interests, for, 
while we conform to the UN Char. 
ter, other governments “systemati- 
cally gnaw away at American vital 
interests by devices short of terri- 
torial aggression [so that] the United 
States runs the danger of being ‘nib. 
bled to death,’ and with it the rest 
of the free world.” Until we have en- 
forceable world law and order, only 
the major powers, acting separately 
or in groups, can protect their own 
rights and the rights of weaker 
countries. 

Each Western compromise, each 
withdrawal from an overseas base, 
each refusal to defend an ally (Iraq) 
or go to the aid of a revolting coun- 
try (East Germany, Hungary) leaves 
the non-Communist world in a more 
precarious position. Each Commu- 
nist aggression compels the West to 
meet Soviet “brinkmanship” by 
“counter-brinkmanship.” — Secretary 
of State Dulles was right in this pol- 
icy. “So long as one side in a death 
struggle is determined to expand by 
all means short of major war, in- 
cluding the risk of war, the other 
side must disdain every threat, call 
every bluff, and occasionally take 
risks of its own. . . . We cannot di 
minish the risk of war by running 
away from our enemy.” 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer is a_forth- 
right man. His book is singularly de- 
void of ambiguities. It is a fighting 
book and hence is bound to distress 
and anger those whose interests are 
vested in the status quo. Sometimes 
Mowrer’s voice grows a little strident. 
Yet, in contrast to beliles-lettres, 
there are not enough angry-men-with- 
a-vision in the field of international 
affairs. Mowrer has succeeded ad- 
mirably in filling this gap. 
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By Albert Goldman 


Oistrakh and the Objective Performance 


T HAS BEEN a favorite idea among 
| musicians for years now that the 
best interpretation of a piece of 
music is no interpretation at all. 
People of this persuasion like to 
imagine a performance as a plate of 
glass through which one sees the 
notes and markings of the score it- 
self. They resent interpretation as 
the imposition of an alien personality 
upon the character of the music. In 
their view all one needs to perform 
a work perfectly is the technique to 
realize its every nuance and a his- 
torically accurate sense of style. 

The value of this attitude can be 
determined only by experience, and 
our experience until recently was am- 
biguous. Toscanini was inspired by 
this ideal of objective performance. 
He certainly had the requisite tech- 
nique, but who could say that his 
performances were simply straight- 
forward renderings of the score? In- 
fused in every bar of the score was 
his own grim personality lighting 
the music from within like a cold 
flame. 

Just as scientists must sometimes 
wait for years until the heavens con- 
firm or deny their hypotheses, so 
amateurs of music have long sought 
the performer who, by fully realizing 
the modern ideal, would put the issue 
beyond dispute. 

Now at last we have in David 
Qistrakh a performer who combines 
the fabulous technique of a great 
Virtuoso with a fastidious sense of 
style that makes every phrase he 
Plays a lesson in musicianship. His 
most astonishing quality is an al- 
most divine impersonality. Aside 
from a few wrongheaded tempos, his 
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performances are absolutely free of 
all eccentricities and exaggerations. 
Not only has he freed his playing 
of all mannerism, he has done some- 
thing which even purists did not look 
for: He has restored to the violin 
its natural voice. His sound is noth- 
ing more than the true character of 
the instrument raised to ideal per- 
fection—no false glitter, no forced 
richness. 

Now we can see what happens to 
the classics of the violin repertoire, 
from the early Italian masters down 
to Brahms, when they are performed 
in the best modern manner. We hear 
more of the score than we ever 
thought possible, and what we hear 
is beautiful. It takes us a while to 
stop marveling at the physical per- 
fection of this playing and to ask 
the critical question—what has it 
done for the spiritual qualities of 
the music? These qualities seem 
strangely absent. In almost every in- 
stance we feel that we are not having 
the full experience, that the meaning 
of the music has somehow been lost. 
Where, we ask, is the profundity of 
Beethoven, the wit of Mozart, the ex- 
alted self-pity of Brahms? 

The answer to this question is a 
truth which once would have needed 
no stating. The performance of a 
work of music requires that the per- 
former have his mind focused on an 
idea and not on the score. He has 
studied the score to discover its 
meaning, but once he has found that 
meaning he has entered a new realm 
of being—ideally, the very same 
world in which the composer dwelt 
who put these notes on paper. 

The example of Oistrakh is de- 


cisive. When a score is performed 
without a controlling idea or inter- 
pretation, when every part is wrought 
out almost as if it were an end in 
itself, you have not music but the 
score. 

This ideal of letting the music 
speak for itself has passed current 
among musicians because most of 
them don’t realize how much their 
temperaments modify what they play. 
Oistrakh is interesting just because 
he is unique. He has taken the vio- 
linist out of violin playing. 

A man like Heifitz is closer to the 
idea of music than is Oistrakh. He at 
least communicates some emotion. 
He has a personality which enlivens 
everything he plays. Of course, it is 
usually the same personality—tense, 
restless, forever pressing onward to 
the climaxes by irritable rushes 
across the intervening ground. But 
he is always exciting, and sometimes 
he is much more. Sometimes he 
achieves that identification of him- 
self with the spirit of the music 
which has always been the ideal of 
the greatest interpretative artists. His 
old performance of a Wieniawski 
concerto was so good, so profoundly 
true to the dreamy, nostalgic char- 
acter of this music, that while listen- 
to it, 1 was persuaded the music was 
good. 

Oistrakh is at his best when he is 
playing Russian music or tracing out 
the clear lines of some 18th century 
composer. Listen to him playing Mo- 
zart, and he is satisfying where Heifitz 
is not. Here no excitement poured on 
from without is needed. The music 
is so enticing that even the stolid 
bear is made to dance. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


NYASALAND 


Sal Tas’ conclusion (“Nyasaland vs. Federa- 
tion,” NL, August 17-24) that the British will 
not have to negotiate with Dr. Hastings K. 
Banda in Nyasaland is about as reasonable as 
it would have been for a Western correspondent 
in India to talk to those Indians who were 
never jailed during the independence struggle, 
and then conclude that Gandhi and Nehru were 
through. 

Tas very unrealistically ignores the tremen- 
dous pulling power which the initials “P. G.” 
have had in Ghana politics since independence. 
They stand for “Prison Graduate,” and Banda’s 
imprisonment will obviously enhance his popu- 
larity if Nyasaland is ever permitted to join 
the free world. 
Winnetka, Ill. 


DEATH PENALTY 


In his “The Case Against the Death Penalty” 
(NL, August 17-24), Hugo Adam Bedau takes 
a very incorrect and emotional attitude as to 
why the death penalty is imposed. Certainly it 
is not for vengeance, legal or otherwise. It is 


Wittiam Bross Lioyp, Jr. 


to rid the community of a person unfit for 
society. If a dog which is rabid bites your child, 
the dog is surely not killed for vengeance. Capi- 
tal punishment is far kinder to the hardened 
criminal than a long term imprisoned in a cell, 
remembrance of the 


with the ever-constant 





more of 


there is 


crime committed. Yes, 
vengeance indicated in the cruel and lengthy 
imprisonment of a criminal than in the quick, 
clean obliteration of an evil life. 

Capital punishment is not employed for as 
many crimes as it should be. For example, it 
would be a kindness to the boy who strangled 
Anatole Holt’s daughter if his life were for- 
feited. Do you wish to condemn him to a life. 
time of his thoughts? As for vicious, hardened 
criminals there should be no hesitancy in their 
prompt destruction. Poisonous snakes, rabid 
dogs, men who murder, in what way do they 
differ? 
Philadelphia 


U.S. HISTORY 


In reference to Andrew R. MacAndrew’s arti- 
cle, “U.S. History With a Difference” (NL, 
August 3-10), one wonders about the other side 
of the coin. 

History is certainly an interesting and won- 
derful subject, but one might well ask 
whether it is a history or simply various his- 
tories. In church history, from the same set of 
historical documents historians can prove vari- 
ous modes of church government, from Father 
Boyer’s Roman Catholicism to Dr. Bainton’s 
Baptist Church. The point is simply that one 
of the greatest crimes, it seems to me, that we 
can commit in the field of international rela- 
tions is to assume that only our view of history 


EpitH H. Myers 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


js the correct one. Perhaps, as many of our 
political scientists have said, the Constitution 
was framed for aristocratic landholders. Per- 
haps also the Mexican War was not fought for 
the highest standards of mercy and kindness. 
Perhaps there were other reasons than the 
freeing of slaves for the Civil War. 

It would seem to me that our best defense 
and offense for our way of life would be an 
admission of our possible historical failings, 
rather than an attempt to, like the Russians, 
deify everything in our history. 

New Haven THe Rev. Epwarp H. PALMER 


I was astonished to read in Mr. MacAndrew’s 
article a reference to the Tsar who promoted 
the first League of Armed Neutrality in 1780. 

Mr. MacAndrew had better mend his knowl- 
edge of Russian history. The first League of 
Armed Neutrality was promoted not by a Tsar 
but by the Empress Catherine II (Tsarina, if 
you wish). I am assuming that he, and not the 
Soviet writer to whom he referred, made the 
mistake. 

Lagoon, British Columbia Stuart R. TompKINs 
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It’s good to be a boy, explor- 
ing the wide world, soaking 
up wonderful new sounds and 
sights everywhere you go. 
And if the world’s a peaceful 
place, it’s good to grow up, 
too, and become a man. 

But will the world stay 
peaceful? That depends on 
whether we can keep the 
peace. Peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to help 
keep our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The Bonds you buy will 
earn good interest for you. 
But the most important thing 
they earn is peace. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many as you might? 
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